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REVIEWS 
An Address on Temperance. By William E, 
Channing. London, J. Green. 

However widely bad politics or mistaken com- 
mercial interests may at any time separate Great 
Britain from the United States of America, lite- 
rature will still act as a bond of union, and tend 
to allay heats, disarm jealousies, and bring the 
tive populations back to a mutual senti- 
ment of respect, affection, and peace. America 
must always pride itself on its share in the repu- 
tations of Shakespeare, and Milton, and Bacon, 
and Newton, and others, our common ancestors ; 
and England cannot but be proud of the laurels 
which her American descendants may gather in 
the fields of literature and science. While these 
feelings remain—while the culture-of the same 
language continues— whole oceans may roll 
between us” in vain: we must still constitute 
substantially one people, and can never be per- 
suaded to look on each other as strangers and 
memies. It is therefore with no ordinary in- 
terest that we watch the developement of mind 
in America, and hail each individual proof of 
the triumph of intellect over the physical and 
political difficulties which surround the first steps 
ofan infant people in the career of arts and of 
divilization. When, indeed, it is considered that 
the Republic is little more than half a century 
dd; and that this brief period has been ex- 
by her citizens in spreading themselves 
over new lands, larger than many mighty em- 
pires,and in taming the rude soil to the use and 
service of man, we should have thought they 
had done enough for humanity, even had they 
left the fields of literature wholly uncultivated 
and barren; but this is so far from being the 
case, that they have contributed their full share 
to the common stock of wisdom and experience 

~of literature, science, morals, and religion. 
Conspicuous among the foremost men of his 
age and country is Dr. Channing ; and were we 
required to show in what manner, and at what 
distance, he advances before his fellow-country- 
men—a pioneer in the cause of truth,—aye, and 
we do not hesitate to tell the Americans, in the 

cause of liberty— 

For who loves that must first be wise and good— 
we should be content to refer to his late work 
m Slavery, and even the humbler one now be- 
foreus. It is scarcely possible to conceive any 
subject more nauseating and offensive—more 
coarsely conceived, or more empirically treated 
~than a Temperance Tract, after the established 
fishion ; and we will not deny that the subject 
bas had its influence even on Doctor Channing ; 
and that his Address has its seasoning of com- 
monplace. But there it ends. He does not 
make the gorge rise with loathsome details—his 
Address is not all palsy and apoplexy, foam and 
fith—it is not all wonder that men put poison 
in their mouths, &c., when there is no wonder 
atall—it is not, from one end to the other, a 
sting of commonplaces, the truth of which the 
poor wretched sufferer knows better than all the 
world beside ; though when he does refer even 
a, see how genius can redeem 


“Among the evils of intemperance, much import- 
ance is given to the poverty of which it is the cause. 
But this evil, great as it is, is yet light in comparison 
With the essential evil ofintemperance. What matters 





it that a man be poor, if he carry into his poverty the 
spirit, energy, reason, and virtues of aman? What 
matters it that a man must, for a few years, live on 
bread and water? How many of the richest are 
reduced by disease to a worse condition than this! 
Honest, virtuous, noble-minded poverty is a compa- 
ratively light evil. The ancient philosopher chose 
it as the condition of virtue. It has been the lot of 
many a Christian. The poverty of the intemperate 
man owes its great misery to its cause. * * 

“Intemperance is to be pitied and abhorred for 
its own sake, much more than for its outward conse- 
quences. These consequences owe their chief bit- 
terness to their criminal source. We speak of the 
miseries which the drunkard carries into his family. 
But take away his own brutality, and how lightened 
would be these miseries. We talk of his wife and 
children in rags. Let the rags continue; but sup- 
pose them to be the effects of an innocent cause. 
Suppose the drunkard to have been a virtuous hus- 
band, and an affectionate father, and that sickness, 
not vice, has brought his family thus low: suppose 
his wife and children bound to him by a strong love, 
which a life of labour for their support and of un- 
wearied kindness has awakened: suppose them to 
know that his toils for their welfare had broken down 
his frame : suppose him able to say, ‘ We are poor 
in this world’s goods, but rich in affection and religious 
trust. I am going from you; but I leave you to 
the Father of the fatherless and to the widow's God.” 
Suppose this, and how changed these rags! how 
changed the cold naked room! The heart's warmth 
can do much to withstand the winter’s cold; and 
there is hope, there is honour in this virtuous in- 
digence.” : 

So, again, when he has to refer to the old cant, 
that education does nothing for society, because 
educated men commit excesses as well as others, 
how does he dispose of the mischievous inference, 
admitting the fact assumed to be true, which, to 
its full extent, we deny :— 

“Tt must not, therefore, be inferred, that the cul- 
tivation of the intellect affords no moral aids. The 
truth is, that its good tendencies are thwarted. Edu- 
cated men fall victims to temptation as often as 
other men ; not because education is inoperative, but 
because our public seminaries give a partial training, 
being directed almost wholly to the developement of 
the intellect, and very little to moral culture, and 
still less to the invigoravion of the physical system.” 


But having passed gracefully over these usual 
preliminaries,—touched on perhaps in considera- 
tion of his mixed audience,—how like a philoso- 
pher does he proceed at once to the main argu- 
ment, and lay bare the fact, that the cause of 
this vice is, in a great degree, extrinsic; and 
that the remedy is to be sought for by raising 
the character and improving the condition of the 
labouring population. 

® Among the causes of intemperance among the 
poorer classes, not a few are to be found in the pre- 
sent state of society, which every man does something 
to confirm, and which brings to most of us many pri- 
vileges. On these I shall now insist, because they 
show our obligation to do what we can to remove 
the evil. It is just, that they who receive good 
should aid those who receive harm from our present 
social organization. Undoubtedly, the primary cause 
of intemperance is in the intemperate themselves ; 
in their moral weakness and irresolution; in the 
voluntary surrender of themselves to temptation. 
Still society, by increasing temptation and diminish- 
ing men’s power to resist, becomes responsible for all 
wide-spread vices, and is bound to put forth all its 
energy for their suppression. This leads me to con- 
sider some of the causes of intemperance which have 
their foundation in our social state. 

* One cause of the commonness of intemperance, 





in the present state of things, is the heavy burden 
of care and toil which is laid on a large multitude of 
men. Maultitudes, to earn subsistence for themselves 
and their families, are often compelled to undergo a 
degree of labour exhausting to the spirits and in- 
jurious to health. Of consequence, relief is sought 
in stimulants. We do not find that civilization 
lightens men’s toils ; as yet it has increased them; 
and in this effect, I see the sign of a deep defect in 
what we call the progress of society. It cannot be 
the design of the Creator, that the whole of life should 
be spent in drudgery for the support of animal wants. 
That civilization is very imperfect, in which the mass 
of men can redeem no time from bodily labour for 
intellectual, moral, and social culture. It is melan- 
choly to witness the degradation of multitudes to the 
condition of beasts of burden. Exhausting toils un- 
fit the mind to withstand temptation. The man, 
spent with labour, and cut off by his condition from 
higher pleasures, is impelled to seek a deceitful 
solace in sensual excess. How the condition of so- 
ciety shall be so changed as to prevent excessive 
pressure on any class, is undoubtedly a hard ques- 
tion. One thing seems plain, that there is no ten- 
dency in our present institutions and habits to bring 
relief. On the contrary, rich and poor seem to be 
more and more oppressed with incessant toil, ex- 
hausting forethought, anxious struggles, feverish com- 
petitions. Some look to legislation to lighten the 
burden of the labouring class. But equal laws and 
civil liberty have no power to remove the shocking 
contrast of condition which all civilized communities 
present. Inward spiritual improvement, I believe, 
is the only sure remedy for social evils. What we 
need is, a new diffusion of Christian fraternal love, 
to stir up the powerful and prosperous to succour 
liberally and encourage the unfortunate or weak, and 
a new diffusion of intellectual and moral force, to 
make the multitude efficient for their own support, 
to form them to self-control, and to breathe a spirit 
of independence, which will scorn to ask or receive 
unnecessary relief. 


“Another cause, intimately connected with the 
last, is the intellectual depression and the ignorance 
to which many are subjected. They who toil from 
morning to night, without seasons of thought and 
mental improvement, are of course exceedingly nar- 
rowed in their faculties, views, and sources of gratifi- 
cation. The present moment, and the body, engross 
their thoughts. The pleasures of intellect, of ima- 
gination, of taste, of reading, of cultivated society, 
are almost entirely denied them. What pleasures 
but those of the senses remain? Unused to reflec. 
tion and forethought, how dim must be their percep- 
tions of religion and duty, and how little fitted are 
they to cope with temptation. * * 

“Another cause of intemperance is the want of 
self-respect which the present state of society induces 
among the poor and laborious. Just as far as wealth 
is the object of worship, the measure of men’s im- 
portance, the badge of distinction, so far there will 
be a tendency to self-contempt and self-abandon- 
ment among those whose lot gives them no chance 
of its acquisition. Such naturally feel as if the great 
good of life were denied them. They see themselves 
neglected. Their condition cuts them off from com- 
munication with the improved. They think they 
have little stake in the general weal. They do not 
feel as if they had a character to lose. Nothing re- 
minds them of the greatness of their nature. Nothing 
teaches them, that in their obscure lot they may 
secure the highest good on earth. Catching from 
the general tone of society the ruinous notion, that 
wealth is honour as well as happiness, they see, in 
their narrow lot, nothing to inspire self-respect. In 
this delusion they are not more degraded than the 
prosperous ; they but echo the voice of society ; but 
to them the delusion brings a deeper, immediate ruin. 
By sinking them in their own eyes, it robs them of a 
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powerful protection against low vices. It prepares 
them for coarse manners, for gross pleasures, for de- 
scent to brutal degradation. Ofall classes of society, 
the poor should be treated with peculiar deference, 
as the means of counteracting their chief peril—I 
mean the loss of self-respect. But to all their other 
evil is added peculiar neglect. Can we then wonder 
that they fall ?” 

Thus much in reference to the labouring 
classes. A word or two now as to causes affect- 
ing all classes :— 

“There is one characteristic of our times which 
increases al! the tendencies to this vice. Our times 
are distinguished by what is called a love of excite- 
ment; in other words, by a love of strong stimulants. 
To be stimulated, excited, is the universal want. 
The calmness, sobriety, industry of our fathers, 
have been succeeded by a feverish restlessness. The 
books that are read are not the great, standard, im- 
mortal works of genius, which require calm thought, 
and inspire deep feeling; but ephemeral works, 
which are run through with a rail-road rapidity, and 
which give a pleasure not unlike that produced by 
exhilarating draughts. Business is become a race, 
and is hurried on by the excitement of great risks, 
and the hope of great profits. Even religion partakes 
the general restlessness. In some places, extravagant 
measures, which storm the nervous system, and drive 
the more sensitive to the borders of insanity, are re- 
sorted to for its promotion. Everywhere people go 
to church to be excited rather than improved. This 
thirst for stimulants cannot be shut up in certain 
spheres. It spreads through and characterizes the 
community. It pervades those classes, who, un- 
happily, can afford themselves but one strong stimu- 
lus—intoxicating liquor ; and among these, the spirit 
of the age breaks out in intemperance.” 

Now for the remedies,—not the miserable 
mummeries and machinery of vows, and pledges, 
and promises, made only to be broken, and tee- 
total meetings, and other stumbling blocks, which 
make the weak and fearful utterly despair; but 
such remedies as the enlarged mind and noble 
heart of a philosophic Christian can suggest— 
such remedies as tend to raise the self-respect of 
the humbler classes: give them moral strength 
to bear and forbear—such remedies as offer 
greater temptations than sensual enjoyment; 
and having suggested these, Dr. Channing calls 
with a noble daring on the higher and the highest 
classes to amend themselves before they presume 
to suggest amendment to others—to extricate 
themselves from the miserable bondage of caste 
—to co-operate with, and not to rest content 
with advising, the people—to aid and to share 
in their humble pleasures. We do not deny that 
the great remedy is to be found in the greater 
moral strength of each individual—in his greater 
power of self-denial—in a more vigorous and 
active conscience ; but what only is worth dwell- 
ing on here, is the means by which society can 
aid, and help in creating or invigorating these 
principles. “ It is idle to think, that whilst these 
classes remain the same in other respects, they 
can be cured of intemperance. Intemperance 
does not stand alone in their condition and cha- 
racter. It is a part or sign of general degrada- 
tion. It can only be effectually removed by 
exalting their whole character and condition.” 
Now let us see what Dr. Channing suggests as 
among the best means of increasing the moral 
strength of the labouring classes :— 

* Increase it among the more favoured. All classes 
of a community have connexions, sympathies, Let 
selfishness and sensuality reign among the prosperous 
and educated, and the poor and uneducated will re- 
flect these vices in grosser forms. That man is the 
best friend to temperance, among high and low, 
whose character and life express clearly and strongly 
moral energy, self-denial, superiority to the body, 
superiority to wealth, elevation of sentiment and 
principle. The greatest benefactor to society is, not 
he who serves it by single acts, but whose general 
character is the manifestation of a higher life and 
spirit than pervades the mass. Such men are the 





salt of the earth. The might of individual virtue 
surpasses all other powers. The multiplication of 
individuals of true force and dignity of mind, would 
be the surest of all omens of the suppression of in- 
temperance in every condition of society. 

Another means is, the cultivation of a more fra- 
ternal intercourse than now exists between the more 
and less improved portions of the community. Our 
present social barriers and distinctions, in so far as 
they restrict sympathy, and substitute the spirit of 
caste, the bigotry of rank, for the spirit of humanity, 
for reverence of our common nature, ought to be 
reprobated as gross violations of the Christian law. 
Those classes of society which have light, strength, 
and virtue, are bound to communicate these to such 
as want them. * * 

“T know this cannot be done without great changes 
in our habits, views, feelings ; but these changes must 
be made. A new bond must unite the scattered 
portions of men. A newsense of responsibility must 
stir up the enlightened, the prosperous, the virtuous. 
Christianity demands this. The progress of society 
demands it.” 

If what follows be true of America, how much 
more so is it as applied to England :— 

“ Again, to elevate and strengthen the more ex- 
posed classes of society, it is indispensable that a 
higher education should be afforded them. We boast 
of the means of education afforded to the poorest 
here. It may be said with truth, in regard to both 
rich and poor, that these means are very deficient. 
As to moral education, hardly any provisions are 
made for it in our public schools. To educate is 
something more than to teach those elements of 
knowledge which are needed to get a subsistence. It 
is to exercise and call out the higher faculties and 
affections of a human being. Education is not the 
authoritative, compulsory, mechanical training of 
passive pupils; but the influence of gifted and quick- 
ening minds on the spirits of the young. Such edu- 
cation is, as yet, sparingly enjoyed, and cannot be 
too fervently desired. Of what use, let me ask, is 
the wealth of this community, but to train up a better 
generation than ourselves? Of what use, I ask, is 
freedom, except to call forth the best powers of all 
classes and of every individual. * * 

* Allow me then to express an earnest desire, that 
our legislators, provoked to jealousy by the spirit of 
improvement in other States, and moved by zeal for 
the ancient honour of this Commonwealth, may adopt 
some strong measures for the advancement of edu- 
cation among us. We need an institution for the 
formation of better teachers ; and until this step is 
taken, we can make no important progress. The 
most crying want in this Commonwealth is the want 
of accomplished teachers. We boast of our schools ; 
but our schools do comparatively little, for want of 
educated instructors. Without good teaching, a 
school is but a name. An institution for training 
men to train the young, would bea fountain of living 
waters, sending forth streams to refresh present and 
future ages. * * 

“ We want better teachers and more teachers for 
all classes of society, for rich and poor, for children 
and adults. We want that the resources of the com- 
munity should be directed to the procuring of better 
instructors as its highest concern. One of the surest 
signs of the regeneration of society will be, the eleva- 
tion of the art of teaching to the highest rank in the 
community. When a people shall learn, that its 
greatest benefactors and most important members 
are men devoted to the liberal instruction of all its 
classes, to the work of raising to life its buried in- 
tellect, it will have opened to itself the path of true 
glory. * * To teach, whether by word or action, is 
the highest function on earth. It is commonly sup- 
posed, that instructors are needed only in the earlier 
years of life. But ought the education of a human 
being ever to cease? And may it not always be for- 
warded by good instruction? Some of us, indeed, 
can dispense with all teachers, save the silent book. 
But to the great majority, the voice of living teachers 
is an indispensable means of cultivation. The dis- 
covery and supply of this want would give a new 
aspect to a community. Nothing is more needed, 
than that men of superior gifts and of benevolent 
spirit, should devote themselves to the instruction 
of the less enlightened classes in the great end of life, 





in the dignity of their nature, in their rights ang 
duties, in the history, laws, and institutions of their 
country, in the philosophy of their employments, in 
the laws, harmonies, and productions of outward 
nature, and especially in the art of bringing up chil. 
dren in health of body, and in vigour and purity of 
mind. We need a new profession or vocation, the 
object of which shall be to wake up the intellect in 
those spheres where it is now buried in habitual 
slumber. * * We owe much to the writings of men 
of genius, piety, science, and exalted virtue. But 
most of these remain shut up in narrow spheres, We 
want a class of liberal instructors, whose vocation it 
shall be to place the views of the most enlightened 
minds within the reach of a more and more exten. 
sive portion of their fellow-creatures. The wealth 
of a community should flow out like water for the 
preparation and employment of such teachers, for 
enlisting powerful and generous minds in the work 
of giving impulse to their race. Jesus Christ, in in- 
stituting the ministry, laid the foundation of the 
intellectual and moral agency which I now urge. On 
this foundation we ought to build more and more, 
until a life-giving influence shall penetrate all classes 
of society.” 


There are means which Society has at its 
command to strengthen and to elevate; but 
there are others which aid in accomplishing this 
good purpose, by removing temptation. The 
first is to furnish the people with the means of 
innocent recreation. 

“ A people should be guarded against temptation 
to unlawful pleasures by furnishing the means of in- 
nocent ones. By innocent pleasures, I mean such 
as excite moderately ; such as produce a cheerful 
frame of mind, not boisterous mirth ; such as refresh, 
instead of exhausting the system ; such as recur fre- 
quently, rather than continue long; such as send us 
back to our daily duties invigorated in body and in 
spirit; such as we can partake in the presence and 
society of respectable friends; such as consist with 
and are favourable to a grateful piety ; such as are 
chastened by self-respect, and are accompanied with 
the consciousness, that life has a higher end than to 
be amused. In every community there must be 
pleasures, relaxations, and means of agreeable ex- 
citement; and if innocent ones are not furnished, 
resort will be had to criminal. Man was made to 
enjoy, as well as to labour; and the state of society 
should be adapted to this principle of human nature, 
France, especially before the revolution, has been 
represented as a singularly temperate country; a 
fact to be explained, at least in part, by the consti- 
tutional cheerfulness of that people, and by the pre- 
valence of simple and innocent gratifications, espe- 
cially among the peasantry. Men drink to excess 
very often to shake off depression, or to satisfy the 
restless thirst for agreeable excitement, and these 
motives are excluded in a cheerful community. A 
gloomy state of society, in which there are few inN0« 
cent recreations, may be expected to abound in 
drunkenness, if opportunities are afforded. The 
savage drinks to excess, because his hours of sobriety 
are dull and unvaried, because, in losing the con- 
sciousness of his condition and his existence, he loses 
little which he wishes to retain. The labouring 
classes are most exposed to intemperance, because 
they have at present few other pleasurable excite- 
ments, * * 

“ These remarks show the importance of encourag- 
ing the efforts, which have commenced among Us, 
for spreading the accomplishment of Music through 
our whole community. It is now proposed that this 
shall be made a regular branch in our schools; and 
every friend of the people must wish success to the 
experiment. I am not now called to speak of 
the good influences of music, particularly of the 
strength which it may and ought to give to the reli- 
gious sentiment, and to all pure and generous emo- 
tions. Regarded merely as a refined pleasure, it has 
a favourable bearing on public morals. Let taste 
and skill in this beautiful art be spread among Us, 
and every family will have a new resource. Home 
will gain a new attraction. Social intercourse will 
be more cheerful, and an innocent public amuse- 
ment will be furnished to the community. Publie 
amusements, bringing multitudes together to kindle 
with one emotion, to share the same innocent JOYs 
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»q humanizing influence; and among these bonds 
society, perhaps no one produces so much unmixed 
od as music. 

“c —e is an amusement, which has been dis- 
ouraged in our country by many of the best people, 
» not without reason—The time consumed in 
separation for a ball, the waste of thought upon it, 
be extravagance of dress, the late hours, the exhaus- 
Lion of strength, the exposure of health, and the 
janguor of the succeeding day,—these and other 
vils, connected with this amusement, are strong 
easons for banishing it from the community. But 
jancing ought not therefore to be proscribed. On 
ye contrary, dancing, instead of being a rare plea- 
ure, requiring elaborate preparation, should become 
jn everyday amusement, and mix with our common 
- tercourse. ‘This exercise is among the most health- 
i), The body as well as the mind feels its gladden- 
influence. No amusement seems more to have 
foundation in our nature. The animation of youth 
naturally overflows in harmonious movements. * * 
Itis to be desired, that dancing should become too 
ommon among us to be made the object of special 
meparation as in the ball; that members of the 
ame family, when confined by unfavourable weather, 
:hould recur to it for exercise and exhilaration; that 
branches of the same family should enliven in this 
ay their occasional meetings ; that it should fill up 
an hour in all the assemblages for relaxation, in 
which the young form a part. It is to be desired, 
that this accomplishment should be extended to the 
labouring classes of society, not only as an innocent 
pleasure, but as a means of improving the manners. 
Why should not gracefulness be spread through the 
hole community? * * The philanthropist and 
(Christian must desire to break down the partition 
walls between human beings in different conditions ; 
and one means of doing this is, to remove the con- 
xious awkwardness, which confinement to laborious 
ccupations is apt to induce. An accomplishment, 
giving free and graceful movement, though a far 
weaker bond than intellectual or moral culture, still 
does something to bring those who partake it, near 
each other. 

“Another subject, on which a greater variety of 
opinion exists than on the last, is the Theatre. In 
its present state, the theatre deserves no encou- 
mgement. It is an accumulation of immoral in- 
fuences—In saying this, I do not say that the 
amusement is radically, essentially evil. I can con- 
ceive of a theatre, which would be the noblest of all 
amusements, and would take a high rank among the 
means of refining the taste and elevating the character 
ofa people. The deep woes, the mighty and terrible 
a and the sublime emotions of genuine tra- 

ely, are fitted to thrill us with human sympathies, 
vith profound interest in our nature, with a con- 
iousness of what man can do and dare and suffer, 
vith an awed feeling of the fearful mysteries of life. 
The soul of the spectator is stirred from its depths ; 
and the lethargy, in which so many live, is roused, at 
vast for a time, to some intenseness of thought and 
susibility. The drama answers a high purpose, 
vhen it places us in the presence of the most solemn 
aad striking events of human history, and lays bare 
‘ousthe human heart in its most powerful, appalling, 
dorious workings, * * That the theatre should be 
sifered to exist in its present degradation is a re- 
proach to the community. Were it to fall, a better 
(uma might spring up in its place.” 

_ Having spoken of intellectual culture as tend- 

ing to give force and elevation to character, Dr. 

Channing further observes, that it does great 

— merely considered as a source of amuse- 
ent, 

“A cultivated mind may be said to have infinite 
Sores of innocent gratification. Everything may 
be made interesting to it, by becoming a subject of 
thought or inquiry. Books, regarded merely as a 
fatification, are worth more than all the luxuries on 
farth, A taste for literature secures cheerful occu- 
bation for the unemployed and languid hours of life ; 
and how many persons, in these hours, for want of 
Innocent resources, are now impelled to coarse and 
brutal pleasures,” 


|. With one other short extract we conclude. It 
¥0n a subject which we have often and anxiously 
Mtged On the consideration of the public. 






































“Let us become a more cheerful, and we shall | theugh we have no proofs of “a trade existing 


become a more temperate people. To increase our 
susceptibility of innocent pleasure, and to remove 


many of the sufferings which tempt to evil habits, it | 


would be well if physical as well as moral education 
were to receive greater attention. There is a puny, 
half-healthy, half-diseased state of the body, too 
common among us, which, by producing melancholy 
and restlessness, and by weakening the energy of the 
will, is a strong incitement to the use of hurtful sti- 
mulants. Many a case of intemperance has had its 
origin in bodily infirmity. Physical vigour is not 
only valuable for its own sake, but it favours tem- 
perance, by opening the mind to cheerful impres- 
sions, and by removing those indescribable feelings of 
sinking, disquiet, depression, which experience alone 
can enable you to understand. I have pleaded for 
mental culture; but nothing is gained by sacrificing 
the body to the mind. Let not intellectual educa- 
tion be sought at the expense of health. * * Our 
whole nature must be cared for. We must become 
a more cheerful, animated people; and for this end 
we must propose, in our systems of education, the 
invigoration of both body and mind.” 

Let every reader ponder on these things; and 
let every man remember that the humblest has 
his sphere of action, of influence, and, therefore, 
of usefulness, 





The Northern Antiquarian Miscellany. Vols. 
1, 2, & 3. [Nordisk Tidsskrift for Oldkyn- 
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WE took occasion lately to mention this work 
with high commendation. It contains a great 
deal of miscellaneous information relating to 
Scandinavian literature and archzology, and is 
enriched by many articles from the pens of the 
more eminent Danish and Icelandic literati. 
One of these, especially interesting to English- 
men, we mean to bring under the considera- 
tion of our readers. It is a very able paper by 
the learned Icelander Finnr Magnusson—or 
Finn Magnusen, as he is called in Danish,—on 
the English trade to Iceland in the fifteenth 
century. It is the more worthy of our attention 
as several learned men, and amongst others the 
celebrated Cardinal Zurla, have denied that we 
had any commercial relations with Iceland at 
the period alluded to. 

But, before we enter on the subject, it may be 
well to remind the reader that Iceland was first 
colonized in the ninth century by Norwegians, 
who preferred a life of independence amidst its 
barren rocks and fiery volcanos, to servitude 
under the iron yoke of Harald the Fair-haired. 
From 870, when the first colony was planted, 
until 1261, when the island fell under the 
dominion of the kings of Norway, Iceland 
formed an aristocratic commonwealth, and, for a 
country situated in so high a latitude, was in a 
very fiourishing state. After the introduction 
of Christianity, in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, letters were much cultivated, especially 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, which 
form the most brilliant epoch of Icelandic his- 
tory. During this period the Icelanders had 
frequent commercial relations with the Scotch 
and Irish, and no doubt also with England, for 
their ancient code of laws called Gragaés, which 
dates from the beginning of the twelfth century, 
mentions English linen as one of the articles of 
importation. When the island became subject 
to the kings of Norway the Icelanders were 
obliged to renounce the advantages of free trade, 
and confine their commerce almost exclusively 
to the port of Bergen. In a treaty entered into 
in 1262 and renewed in 1302, it was expressly 
stipulated that six vessels from Norway should 
annually supply them with the necessary articles 
of consumption, and that no other trade should 
be carried on without the king’s special permis- 
sion. ‘The treaty was no doubt often evaded, 


between Iceland and any other country than 
Norway before the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when that with England was renewed. 
The first mention, according to Professor 
Magnusen, which is to be found in the Icelandic 
annals in reference to this trade, isin 1411. In 
that year, or according to others in 1413, King 
Erik, the Pommeranian, published a decree, pro- 
hibiting all foreigners from trading to Iceland 
without his especial licence. In 1413 an English 
merchant, of the name of Richard, presented such 
a licence to the authorities of the island, and was 
allowed to trade in consequence. In the same 
year thirty English fishing smacks and several 
trading vessels arrived. One of these, it is said, 
belonging to the king, brought letters from him 
to the chief magistrates and principal men of the 
island, requesting permission for his subjects to 
trade without molestation. King Erik, however, 
in a letter to Henry V., protested against the 
trade, but his protestation does not appear to 
have produced any great effect, for in 1415 we 
find that there were six English ships in the 
harbour of Hafnarfjérdr alone, and one of them 
was even freighted by Erik’s Feudatory over Ice- 
land, with 150 tons of stockfish and a considerable 
sum in specie, with which he himself sailed to 
England. In the same year Erik again pro- 
tested, and complained moreover of the ill con- 
duct of the English traders. This probably in- 
duced Henry to issue an order to the citizens of 
London, Lynn, Yarmouth, and Boston, dated 
the 28th of November, prohibiting them from 
trading to Iceland or from fishing on its coast 





| for the following year in any other way than 
| according to established usage. Notwithstand- 
| ing these protests and prohibitions the trade 
| gradually increased, for in 1419 we find that no 
fewer than twenty-five English merchant vessels 





were lost in a dreadful snow storm off the coast 
| of Iceland, and every soul on board perished. 

| At the Landthing, or annual national assem- 
| bly, held in the same year, a petition was 
drawn up and sent to King Erik, wherein the 
Icelanders complain of his prohibiting them from 
trading with the English, stating at the same 
time, that as no vessel had arrived from Bergen, 
according to the treaty of 1302, they had been 
compelled, from sheer necessity, to have recourse 
to foreigners. Though this, no doubt, was strictly 
true, their petition was rejected. Nothing in fact 
could be more injudicious than the commercial 
policy of the Norwegian Kings. ‘They not only 
levied a heavy duty on the goods exported to 
or imported from Iceland, but also claimed a 
fourth part of the cargo of every ship which sailed 
from Bergen to that country. As the English 
goods were better and cheaper than the Nor- 
wegian, and not subject to such enormous duties 
(for although a toll was demanded, it appears 
that our countrymen very seldom consented to 
pay it), it is no wonder that the trade increased, 
or that some of the Icelandic magistrates should 
have encouraged it. There is, in fact, a document 
still extant, dated the 20th of July, 1419 (shortly 
after the above-mentioned Landthing was held), 
in which the governor of the island gives permis- 
sion to certain merchants to buy and sell goods 
and to fish on the coasts for a year. These 
merchants were probably the same persons who 
are mentioned in another document under the 
names of Rawlin Tirrington, Thomas Cadsel, 
Nicholas Wainfleet, and ‘Thomas Plebel. 

The principal station of the English was in 
the largest of the Vestmannaeyjar or Westman 
isles, situated at a short distance off the southern 
coast, near Mount Hecla, which it appears was 
considered the best place for fishing. As Erik 
had rejected the petition of the Icelanders, the 
Syslumadr, or bailiff of those isles, and Hannes 
Paulscen, a Dane in the service of the king, 
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compelled the English to enter into a contract, 
(the original, dated the 4th of April, 1420, is still 
extant,) by which they were bound, under for- 
feiture of life and goods, to ed at the next 
Landthing, and show cause why they continued 
to trade. Few of them however fulfilled the 
engagement: having obtained permission from 
the magistrates to uy sell, and fish, they no 
doubt thought themselves perfectly justified in 
disregarding the king’s prohibition. They went 
even farther, for on being reinforced with the crews 
of some ships which had arrived from England, 
they resented their supposed injuries, by plun- 
dering the government warehouse of twenty-two 
tons of stockfish, after which they took posses- 
sion of the Westman isles, and set the authorities 
at defiance. While this was going on, the crews 
of three other vessels landed on the northern 
coast in order of battle, with colours flying and 
trumpets sounding, killed one of the magistrates, 
maltreated the Bishop of Holum’s steward, in 
the prelate’s presence, and returned to their ships 
with a considerable booty. In the same year 
the burghers of Helgeland, in Norway, com- 
plained to Erik of this illegal traffic; Erik, how- 
ever, was at that time too much engaged in his 
war against Holstein to protect his subjects. In 
1422 another party of English, under pretence 
that they had been unjustly refused a licence, 
plundered the King’s estate as well as the church 
in Bessastad, and killed one of the royal officers 
in the churchyard. In 1423 a party laid three 
churches on the northern coast in ashes, taking 
away the church plate and priestly robes, besides 
a great number of horned cattle and sheep, as 
well as many of the inhabitants. 

This year Erik sent two officers of his house- 
hold to put a stop to the trade. On their arrival 
they gave the English notice, that if they per- 
sisted in keeping up commercial relations with 
the Icelanders, contrary to the king’s decrees, 
they would be liable to capital punishment. The 
English, in answer, alleged that they had ob- 
tained their own king’s permission, which they 
said they would show the Danish officers, if they 
would come to the harbour on St. John’s day. 
When, however, the Danes arrived at Bessastad, 
instead of showing them any licence, they at- 
tacked, and soon forced them to retreat. The 
English, after this, traded without molestation; 
and although several Icelanders obeyed the royal 
decree, others were intimidated by the threats 
and violence of the strangers, or allured by their 
promises and the excellent quality of their mer- 
chandise,—especially by their strong ale, which, 
indeed, in such a climate, must, of itself, have 
been sufficient to have counterbalanced all the 
decrees in Christendom. Besides, our country- 
men, some of whom appear to have been sad 
desperate fellows, did not stand on ceremony; 
and when an Icelander refused to part with his 
stockfish in the way of fair trade, they took it 
by force, without making any compensation, and 
often gave the unwilling trader a beating into the 
bargain. ‘They were, in truth, guilty of great 
excesses. In 1424, Bessastad was plundered 
by them for the fourth time. In the same year 
a party landed in the north, and captured a rich 
man, who was obliged to give ten tons of stock- 
fish for his ransom. This, according to our an- 
nexed list, would be equivalent to 186 barrels of 
ale, or 1,120 bushels of malt,—a tolerably good 
peice for an Icelander. Shortly afterwards they 

roke open the convent of Helgafell, a proceed- 
ing which appears to have greatly injured their 
character with the Icelanders. Their outrages 
at length became so flagrant, that, in 1425, the 
Danish officers went to the Westman Isles with 
a force to arrest them, but they met with a much 
warmer reception than they had anticipated. 
The English made use of their long bows with 
great effect, and, after a hard combat, the offi- 





cers were obliged to surrender, on condition that 
they should be permitted to depart with their 
followers. After this the — and the 
Danish officers agreed to leave their disputes to 
the decision of the King of Denmark and the 
English Parliament or Council, (consilium regni) ; 
but when the Danes were on the point of em- 
barking, to return home, the English suddenly 
attacked them, and plundered them of money 
and goods to the amount of 400 nobles : they also 
kept the two officers in confinement so long as 
they remained in Iceland, and on their departure 
took them with them to England. They were 
afterwards set at liberty, and Hannes Paulsen, 
one of the officers, presented a petition, or com- 
plaint, to the Parliament or Council (nobili con- 
silio Anglie), and to the Duke of Essex (Duci 
Exensi), Lord High Admiral, in which he sets 
forth, that— 

There is an isle on the coast of Iceland, called 
Vestmanna Isle, which legitimately belongs to the 
King of Norway, so that no one but he has the least 
right to it. This isle is the best place for fishing of 
any on the coast, and the English have constantly 
made it their station ever since their trade com- 
menced. It is there that they construct houses, 
pitch large tents, dig up the earth, and make use of 
everything as if it belonged to them, without obtain- 
ing or even seeking for permission from the king's 
officers. They have verily established themselves 
there by force, and will not let the fish belonging to 
the king, or, indeed, to any one else, be carried from 
the isle, until their own vessels are loaded ; in short, 
they act in every way just as they please. 

Paulscen also complains of the English trading 
without a licence, which, he says, the King of 
Denmark and Norway’s own subjects are obliged 
to be provided with, and even then can onl 
carry the Icelandic stockfish to Bergen, “ which 
is the staple for that article, as Calais is for wool 
—(quia ibi est generalis stapula de stokfisk, 
sicut Calisie de lana).” Then follows a long 
list of criminal acts, which he accuses the Eng- 
lish of having committed: — plundering the 
king’s stores, and knocking the revenue officers 
on the head, appear to have been quite common. 
The complaint concludes in such a way as to 
lead to the belief that the whole of Iceland, cer- 
tainly the Westman Isles, was at that time in 
—— of our traders. There is, in fact, a 
etter in Low German to King Erik still extant, 
in which the design of making a conquest of the 
island is attributed to these traders. Paulscen’s 
complaint was examined, and the facts stated 
confirmed by a commission in Bergen, appointed 
by the Grand Council of Norway for this special 
purpose, but nothing of importance appears to 
have resulted from it. Paulscen afterwards went 
to Denmark ; but Damme, the other officer, sailed 
to Iceland in 1426 in an English ship, was re- 
ceived by the Icelanders as their magistrate, and 
afterwards returned to England in the same vessel. 
It would, therefore, appear that the trade was 
then carried on in the Westman Isles with full 
permission of the authorities; several documents, 
in fact, prove that at this period we were in the 
exclusive possession of the Icelandic trade, and 
the regular merchants seem to have succeeded 
in checking the lawless conduct of their followers. 

One of the best proofs of the great intercourse 
that subsisted between the English and Ice- 
landers, is the fact, that several of the higher 
clergy in the island were Englishmen; among 
others, John Johnson, bishop of Holum. This 
prelate came to England in 1426, and again in 
1428 ; the following year he resigned his charge 
to a countryman, John Williamson. In 1430, 
Skalholt also received a bishop from England, 
though a Swede by birth, in the person of John 
Gerriksen, also called Jonas Jerechini, who had 
been Archbishop of Upsala, but had lost the see 
on account of his criminal conduct. He was ac- 


companied by two English priests, and thirty 





Irish followers. One of these priests turned 
merchant, and sailed to England with a cargo of 
stockfish; and the bishop and his Irishmen com- 
mitted such excesses, that, in a tumult which took 
= in 1443, they were all killed.* Bishop 

illiamson was more prudent, and more for- 
tunate. In 1431 he saved several of his 
countrymen, who had been guilty of robbery 
and other misdemeanours, from falling into the 
hands of the enraged populace, by allowing 
them to take refuge in the cathedral. Either 
the magistrates or the injured party claimed the 
English ship as a compensation for the loss sus- 
tained, and the bishop was obliged to accede, 
but he purchased the half share in it, together 
with four anchors, for thirty tons of stockfish ; 
the other half he obtained as a donation, and 
then sent his countrymen, with a cargo, to Eng- 
land, under his holy protection. 

In the same year Erik complained to Dr. 
William Spreen and John Gremmersby, Henry 
the Sixth’s ambassadors, of the great loss which 
his subjects had sustained during the preceding 
twenty years, in consequence of the English 
exercising an illegal traffic with Iceland, by 
which the usual trade with Bergen had been 
impeded, and numerous outrages committed; 
demanding, as a compensation, no less a sum 
than 40,080 Lubeck sterling. The prohibition 
to trade with Iceland had been renewed by the 
English government in 1420, 25, 29, and 30; 
but it is probable that many ships were furnished 
with licences from both governments. The dis- 
putes with Erik were settled by a treaty, con- 
cluded at Kallunborg, on the 28th October 1432, 
in which Henry promised to punish those who 
had been guilty of misdemeanors in Iceland, or 
in any other part of Erik’s dominions, and to 
return the prisoners they had made; and the 

rohibition for English = to trade to Ice- 
land was also renewed. is treaty appears to 
have been observed by Henry in so far as re- 
garded the punishment of crimes, but he did not 
prevent the legal trade from being carried on ; 
on the contrary, he openly allowed it, for we find 
that on the 26th of February, 1440, he gave a 
licence to two vessels, belonging to the Bisho 
of Skalholt, to take cargoes of ale, corn, bread, 
salt, and clothing, from England and Ireland. 
On the 12th of May, 1444, he, however, re- 
newed the prohibition, though, it appears to us, 
that these prohibitory decrees were not intended 
to check the trade, or issued in consequence of 
the remonstrances of Erik, as Professor Mag- 
nusen supposes, but merely to raise money by 
the sale of licences. 

In a treaty concluded at Copenhagen, July 17, 
1449, and ratified in London the 9th of April 
1450, English subjects are, however, strictl 
prohibited from trading either to Iceland, Hel- 
geland, or Finnland, without the special permis- 
sion of the King of Denmark and Norway; but 
the treaty was only to be in force until Michael- 
mas 1451. Christian I., in a decree published 
on the day of his coronation in 1450, declared 
that Englishmen or Irishmen trading to Iceland 
without his licence, were to be considered as 
outlaws, and their vessels as legal prizes. Henry 
VI. recognized this decree, and again issued 
a prohibition. It appears that when any one 
had obtained a licence from the Norwegian 
king, Henry gave it his sanction, which was the 
case with William Canyng, merchant, and former 
mayor of Bristol, who had a double licence of 
this kind, (that of Henry is dated Westminster, 
December 16, 1450,) for two vessels, freighted 

* We believe this and the preceding date to be erro- 
neous ; at least, we find by referring to the Annals of Ice- 
land, and the Annals of the Diocese of Skalholt, which are 
among the Icelandic Manuscripts of the British Museum, 
(Sloane MSS. Nos. 4853 and 4864), that Gerriksen took 
possession of his see in 1420, and lost his life in 1431 or 


1432,—the ts, in the tumult alluded to, tying a large 
stone rc his neck and throwing him into a rivers 
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with proper cargoes, to trade for two years to 


Iceland and Finnland, with further permission 
to reclaim the debts due to him from divers 

rsons in those countries, and to purchase there 
Poth fish and other articles of exportation. This 
William Canyng is, no doubt, the famous founder 
of St. Mary Redcliffe Church; the “ goodlie 
Maisterr Canynge” ofthe unfortunate Chatterton. 
Macpherson, in his Annals of Commerce, cites 
this licence. It is almost the only mention he 
makes of the trade with Iceland. 

Both the English and Scotch, no doubt, took 
advantage of Christian’s war with Sweden, to 
carry on the trade without his permission. In 
1453, Christian ordered the powerful Iceland 
chief, Bjorn Thorleifsson, whom he shortly after- 
wards appointed governor of the island, to sup- 
press this illegal traffic. In 1456, Bjérn sailed 
to Norway with his wife O/léf, but the vessel 
having been driven to the Orkneys in a storm, 
they were plundered, and made prisoners. In 
the same year Christian entered into an alliance 
with Charles VII. of France against England, 
and as Charles was also the ally of James II. of 
Scotland, the Danish king appointed him umpire 
in the disputes which had taken place between 
him and James. Through the French king’s 
influence, Bjérn Thorleifsson and his wife were 
set at liberty. On his return to Iceland, Bjorn 
was very zealous in enforcing the king’s decrees, 
though he did not seek so much to put a stop to 
the trade, as to exact a duty of about 6 per cent., 
which the English were by no means willing to 
pay. This appears clear from one of Christian’s 
decrees, dated Copenhagen, Margaret’s day, 
1463, whose first article runs thus :—“* We make 
it known to ye that we have been informed that 
our rights, and the rights of the crown, are in- 
fringed, and that many of you trade with foreign 
merchants before they have paid the duties. 
We, therefore, forbid all of ye to trade with fo- 
reigners before they have paid the tolls accord- 
ing to established custom.” When the governor 
received this decree, he was not only particularly 
strict in exacting the duties, but sought to do 
away with the trade altogether. He, however, 
suffered for his zeal. According to the Ice- 
landic annalist, the harvour and fishing village 
of Rif, in the Sneefiall district, was much fre- 
quented by the English traders, especially those 
from London and Hull, and one day, when Bjorn 
Thorleifsson came to this place, these traders 
fell on him and killed him, together with seven 
of his followers ; twenty others fled with his wife 
O'l6f, but their son, Thorleif Bjérnsson, was taken 

risoner. The English pursued the fugitives, 

ut a thick fog setting in, obliged them to return 
to the harbour. O'léf used every exertion to get 
her son out of their hands, and ransomed him 
for a large sum of money. O/lf was a high- 
spirited and noble-minded woman. Christian I. 
(who, according to the popular account, was 
somewhat too well acquainted with her,) called 
her spectabilis mulier. It is said, that when 
she received the mangled body of her husband, 
which the English sent to her cut in pieces, she 
declared that she would not shed a tear, but take 
care that Bjérn Thorleifsson should not fall un- 
revenged. When young Thorleif was ransomed, 
she put on a shirt of mail, and went with him, 
at the head of her followers, to attack the English. 
A murderous fight ensued, in which her party 
was victorious, three English vessels were taken, 
and their crews killed ; though, it is recorded, that 
O/léf generously spared the lives of fifty of the 
men, whom she kept for some time prisoners, 
and then set at liberty. 

In 1468 O40f left Iceland, and brought her 
case before king Christian, who immediately 
sent orders to the new governor to outlaw every 
Englishman or Irishman who should be found 

ig - without his licence. He, moreover, 
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seized four vessels from London and Bris- 
tol, which lay in the Sound, as a compensa- 
tion for his own and O'léf’s loss; whereupon, 
the English government arrested all the Han- 
seatic merchants in London, and laid a sequester 
on their goods and merchandise, on the suppo- 
sition that they had been the secret instigators 
of the Danish king, in order to exclude the 
English from the Icelandic trade, and get pos- 
session of it themselves. As Edward IV. had 
promised, in a treaty concluded at Hamburg in 
1465, to prevent his subjects from exercising an 
illicit traffic, Christian was, no doubt, justified 
in ordering the seizure. He also made a public 
declaration, that he had acted from his own 
conviction, without having been influenced by 
any party. He, moreover, required the king of 
England to punish the delinquents, and to make 
reparation for the losses sustained; declaring 
that until this should be done, he would seques- 
trate every vessel belonging to the merchants of 
London or Bristol that should fall into his hands. 
As Edward would not comply with Christian's 
demands, a war ensued, which, however, was 
not carried on with much spirit by either party; 
and, in 1469, a truce was entered into for two 
years,though a formal treaty of peace was not con- 
cluded before 1474. By this treaty things were 

laced on the former footing, both in respect to 
England and Denmark as well as the Hanseatic 
league. 


Edward renewed the prohibition to trade with 
Iceland in 1476, 78, and 80. Nevertheless, 
there are authentic documents still extant, which 
prove that the merchants of London and Hull 
traded to Iceland in 1474 and 1475; and there 
is no doubt that their vessels also arrived there 
during the two following years. We find that 
licences were given by Edward IV. in 1478 and 
1483; and at the Icelandic Landthing of 1480, 
complaints were made of the English and Ger- 
mans wintering in the island. At length King 
John was so exasperated, that in 1485 he for- 
mally declared war against England. In the 
same year he sent two sea captains, called Pi- 
ning and Pynkhorst, (who are supposed by some 
to be the famous pirates mentioned by Purchase, 
vol. iii. p. 520, under the names of Punnus and 
Pothorse,) to clear the northern seas of English 
vessels. They appear to have been very active, 
but a treaty of peace was concluded at Copen- 
hagen, and ratified by Henry VII., on the 2nd 
of May, 1490, in which it is stipulated ex- 
pressly that “the King of England’ s subjects, 
merchants, and fishers, may freely repair to 
Iceland, and buy, sell, and fish there, without 
hindrance, provided they pay the customary 
dues, and every seventh year demand a renewal 
of their licence from the King of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway.” Pining published this 
treaty in Iceland, and, in conjunction with the 
magistrates, drew up several regulations respect- 
ing the trade, together with a decree called 
Pining’s Judgment, in which, among other 
things, it is stated that the English, according 
to the late treaty, may exercise a fair and honest 
trade, but that they and the German merchants 
must remain in their respective harbours, and 
not molest each other; neither must any fo- 
reigner be allowed to winter on the island without 
urgent necessity. 


A contagious disease, which broke out in Ice- 
land in 1493, is said to have been brought from 
England in a parcel of blue cloth, a proof that 
the trade still continued ; in fact, the treaty was 
renewed in 1523; and the trade appears to have 
been very brisk during the first half of the six- 
teenth century, for in 1518 there were, according 
to the Icelandic annals, no less than 360 English 
merchants and sailors in the harbour of Hafnar- 
fjérdr alone. In the reign of Elizabeth it declined, 


and towards the end of the century became al- 
most extinct. 

The privileged Danish monopoly system now 
became firmly established, and lasted full a cen- 
tury and a half, having been abolished only in 
1776, the experience of-five centuries having, we 
presume, at length convinced the Danish go- 
vernment of the folly of keeping up commercial 
privilege and restrictions; though, we believe, 
that even to the present day no English vessel is 
allowed to trade to Iceland without a licence, 
for which a high price is demanded at Copen- 
hagen,—at least, this was the case in 1815. 

rofessor Magnusen concludes his account of 
the Icelandic trade with a very judicious remark, 
which we must give in his own words. “ The 
English trade,” says he, “ would no doubt have 
been conducted peacefully and advantageously 
for the country, if Erik, the Pommeranian, and 
the monopolists of Bergen had not strove to im- 
pede it, though the latter, often plundered as 
they were by the so called victual-brethren, were 
by no means able to provide Iceland with the 
necessary articles of consumption, and in this 
way prohibited others from carrying on a trade 
which they could not carry on themselves. It 
was owing to such impolitic and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings that the European colony in Greenland 
was lost, and Iceland would probably have shared 
the same fate had not British merchants, in spite 
of prohibition, supplied it with articles absolutely 
necessary for the existence of its inhabitants.” 

After this historical account of the trade, it 
may not perhaps be without interest if we say a 
few words respecting the manner in which it was 
conducted. It appears that when a vessel arrived 
in Iceland, the Syslumadr of the district in which 
the harbour lay went on board, and, after making 
an agreement with the captain or with the owners 
of the cargo, set a fixed price on every article, as 
well as on the Icelandic products which were to 
be given in exchange. In the Gragds code of 
laws, compiled about 1120, it is enacted, that 
three men shall be appointed in every parish to 
set a price on corn, linen, timber, wax, and tar 
(which were obviously considered as the staple 
articles of trade), and a heavy fine is imposed 
on those who purchase them at other prices. 
Although this law was not incorporated in 
the royal statutes, it nevertheless remained in 
force, though it is probable that when Iceland 
came under the dominion of the Norwegian 
kings, the magistrates, instead of peremptorily 
fixing a value on the goods, bargained with the 
traders, in the name of the inhabitants, and a 

rice was mutually agreed on and proclaimed. 
Fecteaer Magnusen possesses a curious docu- 
ment of this kind, which, though without date, 
bears intrinsic evidence of having been written 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century. From 
the preceding historical account we shall see 
that in this case it must have been given either 
in 1413, 19, or 26, and the latter year is the 
most probable as the trade was then completely 
sanctioned by the magistrates. What renders 
this document peculiarly interesting is, that it is 
not only a Kaupsetning, but also a Gridasetning 
(Anglicé, a peace-setting), that is to say, it not 
only fixes the price of the goods, but also warns 
the traders to keep the peace. Those who broke 
it after such solemn proclamation were subject 
to much heavier penalties than they otherwise 
would have been by the common law. In this 
respect Professor Magnusen's documentis unique, 
and, as it moreover throws a light on ancient 
customs, we shall give a literal translation of it 
from the original Icelandic. 

Kaupsetning, given at the Westman Isles, 
most probably in 1426. 

“J, N. N., set here this day a general market be- 
tween the English and Iceland men, who are here 





come in good peace and lawful trading, and also be. 
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tween the Iceland men and the inhabitants of this 
isle who are here willing tc trade. I set here this 
market first that each may remain with the other in 
peace and lawful security, so that every one may 
follow his own counsel in what he buys or sells.” | 

Then comes a list of prices, which we give 
below, somewhat differently arranged, and the 
worthy magistrate proceeds as follows :— 

“| put ail in mind, both the people from the land 
as well as the inhabitants of this isle, that they do 
them (the English) no sleight or wrong from the time 
that the Vikumerki* is set up, neither that they 
themselves do the like. 

“They who are here wronged, either by word or 
deed, have a right to a double compensation. 

“TI must nevertheless remind the traders thereof 
that they have fair ells and measures, especially for 
butter, wine or ale, meat or malt, honey or tar, so 
that no one practise fraud or deceit in his trade. 
Whoever does this knowingly violates the king's 
authority as much as if he had stolen a thing of equal 
value, and the purchase is invalid, and they who have 
been defrauded have a right to a compensation. 

“Let us now, ye good men all, avoid malice or 
fraud, tumult or disturbance, quarrelling or loose 
words; let each be to the other a friend without 
guile :— 

“From violence refrain, 
Old customs retain, 
In God's peace remain.” 

The articles in this document are given and 
rated as follows :— 

A hundred (the presumed value of this word will be 
explained hereafter) is made equivalent to— 

40 stockfish, each weighing on an average 2 Ib. 
48 ells of good broad cloth (2 to 3 ells wide). 
48 ells of linen double width (2 ells). 
6 tunnat of malt. 
qd ee meal (probably from rye). 
3 oe wheat. 
a ee alef. 
1 eo fine clear butter. 
or 400 poms of Ha (supposed by our author to weigh § 
. each). 
1 tunna of wine (no doubt a light white French wine 
for the use of the church) is made equivalent to 
a small hundred, 
The following articles are rated in stockfish :— 
1 tunna pitch at ............80 Fish. 







Une CAP ccccccee ---60 
1 4ttangr} honey.... 15 
1... train oil... eee 
B co AB ccc ccee coos 5 
L Ib. Of wax ...ccscceceeeeee 8 
1 lb. of copper vessel ........ 5 
1 ell of timber ......... . 5 
1 cloth or quilt§...........+..30 


1 pair of black leather shoes.. 4 

1 pair of women’s shoes...... 3 

4 horse shoes ........eeeeeee+ 4 
Caps, knives, and other small wares according to mutual 
agreement. 

Professor Magnusen has devoted no less than 
fifteen pages to the explanation of this old Ice- 
landic tariff, yet has necessarily been obliged to 
leave many points obscure. The great diffi- 
culty is to fix the value of the word “ hundred.” 
The Icelandic hundred has always been of six 
score, and the expression meant originally 120 
ells of a coarse woollen cloth, manufactured in 
the island, called vadm4l or wadmal, which, in 
the time of the Commonwealth, and even to 
the end of the fourteenth century, was one of 
the chief articles of export. In the fifteenth 
century, however, this article was no longer in 
demand, and a so called valid fish, that is to say, 





* Professor Magnusen has rendered Vokumerki by the 
Danish Vagtfane—a watch flag—a flag having been proba- 
bly hoisted either at the beginning of the fair or every 
evening when the watch was set. He remarks, however, 
that the Vokumerki was originally a consecrated image or 
picture of the saint, under whose protection the fair was 
placed. Hence the origin of our word wakes. 

+ If the Icelandic tunna correspond to the Danish toende 
it will be equal to our barrel of thirty gallons or to four 
bushels. It is not known whether the attangr be the 3 of 
this tunna or of a smaller measure. 

1 In the time of the Commonwealth the Icelanders brewed 
their own ale (bjor), and appear to have been particularly 
fond of it, as the denomination “ drinking house’’ given to 
the place where they assembled to make merry, sufficiently 
attests. 

§ Such woollen cloths or quilts served both the purposes 
of blankets and ladies’ saddles. ° 





a stockfish (dried cod or haddock) weighing two 
pounds, became the legal standard, and was after- 
wards made equivalent to half an ell of wadmal, 
as is still the case in Iceland in appreciating some 
kind of foreign goods. We here find that several 
articles are rated in fish, and not in wadmal, so 
that at first view a hundred may be supposed to 
mean 120 fish. But that it cannot have this 
signification, in the first article at least, is quite 
evident, as forty stockfish would, in that case, 
be made equivalent to 120. This number 
must consequently correspond to 120 ells of 
wadmal, which, in the old Icelandic codes, is 
the price of a cow or of six sheep. In the Danish 
monopoly tax, which was in force from 1619 to 
1776, 120 ells are made equivalent to 240 fish, 
so that, if the above explanation of the learned 
Professor should be well founded, our country- 
men paid six times as much for their fish as the 
monopolists. Professor Magnusen supposes that 
the word hundred means throughout the docu- 
ment 120 ells, except the expression a little 
hundred, which may mean 100 fish made equi- 
valent to a barrel of light French wine; but this 
appears to us somewhat doubtful, and, with the 
exception of the first article, it may mean 120 
fish; we also think that there is too great a 
difference between the prices affixed to several 
articles : a comparison between the relative value 
of those made equivalent to a hundred and the 
others rated in fish according to the current 
English prices of the period, would be the best 
way to decide the question ; at all events, it is still 
open to discussion. 

It may be right perhaps to remark, that in the 
Icelandic trade the value of goods continued to 
be reckoned in stockfish until the abolition of 
the Danish monopoly in 1776. They were 
afterwards calculated in money until 1787, when 
this usage was also abolished, and the price left 
to be settled by the traders. 

The principal articles which our merchants of 
the fifteenth century sent the Icelanders in ex- 
change for their stockfish and train oil, appear to 
have been cloth, linen, ale, and flour or meal. 
The wine and wax were for the church service, 
and the latter article must have been pretty con- 
siderable. The Icelanders considered the trade 
to be very advantageous, on account of the excel- 
lent quality of the English goods and their com- 
parative low price. 








Sketches from Life, Lyrics from the Pentateuch, 
and other Poems. By Thomas Ragg, author 
of ‘ The Deity,’ &c. Longman & Co. 


Ir would seem as if Nottingham, like Sheffield, 
was fruitful in poets of that class who relieve the 
dull labour of a mechanical calling with medita- 
tion and song. ‘The success of Mi . Ragg’s for- 
mer volumes has encouraged him to publish a 
fourth, This is, to us, the most acceptable of 
the series; the principal poem it contains, en- 
titled ‘Night,’ speaks to our sympathies with 
the strong appeal of a genuine confession ; its 
writer describes with earnestness the aspirations 
of the imaginative man of low degree, who is 
compelled to toil all day at some wearisome 
handicraft trade, and he apostrophizes the night 
as that blessed time of holiday and leisure—too 
precious to be wholly devoted to sleep—when 
the mind of such an one may occupy itself in 
pursuits and contemplations which have all the 
sweetness of “stolen water and bread eaten in 
secret.” The poem in question contains further 
intimations of the writer's own history—Sorrow 
and Death have darkened his hearth, and given 
atone of mournfulness to his verses; and hence, 
when he goes forth for his evening walk from 
the crowded town, and stands alone beneath the 
sky, he dwells naturally, with yet greater ear- 
nestness and individuality, upon hearts that have 





beaten with feelings and yearnings akin to his 
own—upon those of whom he has been bereft, 
than upon the splendours of the firmament, or 
the mysterious influences of “the dark hour.” 
The following passages, not selected so much 
for their superiority, as for the thoughts and 
emotions to which they are devoted, ought, we 
think, to extend our kindly feelings towards this 
volume to many among our readers :— 


They who can muse upon the flowery banks 
Of Cam or Isis, favoured ones, to whom 
Wisdom displays her stores and every hour 
Bids welcome to her feast,—may, when the shades 
Of evening fall, devote its peaceful reign 
To relaxation and voluptuous ease ; 
But, while they thus luxuriate in sweets, 
We, who inherit, in life’s humbler walks, 
A thirst of knowledge, and a strong desire 
To give the warm impressions of our souls 
A durable existence,—must endure 
To drink the bitter dregs of poverty, 
Or chain to business through the day those thoughts, 
Which rather would upon themselves retire, 
Dwell on th’ entrancing beauties of the earth, 
Or wing their upward flight to worlds unknown; 
And only, when the welcome night descends, 
Loose their exulting wings and let them go. 


This és our privilege, and with the bard 
Of Trent, whose spirit loved those beauteous scenes, 
To which I now direct my wand'ring feet 
I too can say, “ the night at least is mine.” 
Unhappy White !—— 

x « * +e + 

These were thy haunts, dear youth! and, in themselvs 
Delightful, have a ten-fold charm for those 
Who feel thy spirit, and thy memory love. 

The Trent, that oft has listened to my song, 
Still wanders on nor heeds the loss of him 
Whose voice, responsive to its murmurings, 

By night yon groves made vocal; voiceless now, 
Save when the pensive Philomela pours 

Her notes of sweetness on the darken’d air, 
Awakening strains, the echo of thine own. 

But thou art not forgotten. Like a vision 

Of some bright thing, which memory cannot lose, 
Thou still dost flit across the minds of those, 
Who knew thee in thy youth. Fame has repaid 
Thy toils with honour. He, whose mighty hand 
Swept o’er the harp-strings with an outlaw’s pride, 
Alike disdaining human praise or blame, 

Whose eagle spirit o’er the towering Alps 
Arose, exulting in its kindred heaven, 

Or moved o’er ocean screaming to the storm 
Like the wild sea-gull from her native cliff, 
He, when condemning loftier sons of song, 
Breathed his warm praises o'er thy early tomb ; 
And he, whose brows the bardic laurel wore 
Not undeservedly, whose fostering hand 

To humble genius is extended still, 

Has gathered up thy seatter'd flowers, to weave 
A wreath of glory which shall never fade, 

While time itself endures. 


Here, in contrast to the abeve, is one of the 
poet’s descriptive passages :— 

But see the mists are spreading gloomily 
Athwart th’ horison, like the pensive looks, 
That veil the lustre of sweet beauty’s eyes 
Before a flood of tears. The silvery moon 
Hath hid herself in heaven, and sable night, 

No longer sitting on her throne of state, 
Has doff'd her starry crown. ‘Tis ominous 
Of an approaching storm; and yonder tree, 
Whose ample boughs afford a cooling shade 
From the hot mid-day sun, will shelter me 
From its descending rage. Such has been found, 
In every age, the Christian's safe retreat. 

A hiding place alike from wind and storms; 
And when the heat of life oppresses us, 
Like the cool covert of a sheltering rock 
High in a weary land. 


Wide o’er the town, 
A blaze of radiauice spreads; illumining 
Its darkness, and disclosing to the view 
A pond’rous cloud that hangs portentous o’er it, 
Like a black crag above some fertile vale, 
When the vex'd earth is quaking; while aloud 
The deep-toned thunder roars. How solemnly 
It sounds, when all around is dark and still! 
And nature seems as listening to its voice, 
In dread suspense. Again the clouds distend 
And issuing forth as from a dragon's mouth, 
The electric flame as kindling half the heaven 
Opes and re-opes its bright, far-spreading wings; 
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But sudden as the momentary flash 

Of memory upon a maniac’s soul, 

‘Tis lost in darkness, and the awful peal 

Rings through the vault on high. Again! again! 
Wider and wider still the lightnings fly, 

While glaring under each repeated flash 

The town appears like Sodom in a blaze. 


Besides ‘ Night’ this volume contains ‘ Cara- 
doc,’ a romance in the irregular Scott stanza, 
which gained a prize from the Nottingham 
Literary Society in 1836, severai miscellaneous 
poems, and a series of sacred lyrics, which give 
its second title to the volume. One of these we 
shall extract :— 

The Advent on Sinai. 
His robe was of the cloud, 
With lightning braided o'er; 
His heralds the trump note loud, 
And the echoing thunder’s roar. 
On the whirlwind’s wing he came, 
And the mountain's awful height 
Was wrapt in smoke and flame, 
By the God's descending might. 
He spake, and earth was dumb, 
Like the sea when the winds are laid, 
Like the night when the insect hum 
Is hush’d in the verdant glade. 
He gave his fiery law 
In many an awful word, 
And the nations shook with awe 
As His threatening voice they heard. 
Again to earth He came, 
In guize of a man forlorn, 
And changed was His crown of flame 
For one of the rending thorn. 
The law His hands had given 
He now fulfilled and kept, 
And opened the way to heaven 
For those who in anguish wept. 
And He again shall come, 
Thrones shall before Him fall, 
And every voice be dumb, 
Or own Him Lord of all. 
Then heaven along with earth 
Shall to its centre shake, 
And up to a brighter birth 
The whole creation wake. 


We must here leave this book, with every kind 
wish on behalf ofits writer, and a word of coun- 
sel, which we have proved to be at least worth 
“a brass farthing,” [/Esop's fable,] and which 
Mr. Ragg may therefore not refuse to accept as 
being altogether priceless. Let him, in cultivat- 
ing poetry, cultivate also the faith that its right 
influence is to soothe and not disturb—to make 
the heart of him who is gifted serene and hope- 
ful, and not moody and melancholy. Let him 
count the y conan ama it bestows on 
eye, and ear, and heart, and set them against the 
trials of feelings rendered sensitive, and hopes 
which point to dangerous and impossible heights, 
and he will find how large a surplus of enjoy- 
ment rests with him who “sees visions and 
dreams dreams,” if he do not allow himself to be 
ruled by them so as to despise the world around 
him, or to repine because his lot is not cast 
among those ‘clad in purple and fine linen.” 





Turkish History—( Histoire de l'Empire Otto- 
man. Par J. de Hammer. Traduit de ]Alle- 
mand, par J. Hallert]. London & Paris: 
Bossange & Co. 

Tuere is no more memorable epoch in the 

annals of the world than that with which Von 

Hammer commences the fifth volume of his 

Turkish History. The reign of Suleiman the 

Magnificent was contemporary with those of 

Charles V., Henry VIIL., Francis I., and Leo 

X.; America was recently discovered, the Re- 

formation was begun, Venice under Andreas 

Gritti touched the highest point of its greatness ; 

Vassilji Ivanovitch laid the foundation of the 

future grandeur of Russia ; Sigismond I. secured 








the power of Poland; Shah Ismael established 
the Suffavean dynasty in Persia; and the illus- 
trious Akbar fixed the empire of Delhi on the 
basis of enlightened legislation. The supersti- 
tion of the Ottomans, which expected wondrous 
events from a prince born at the commence- 
ment of a century, was never more likely to be 
confirmed than during the reign of a monarch 
who came into the world at the tenth century of 
the Hejra (a.p. 1594), which nearly coincided 
with the sixteenth of the Christian era: from 
childhood Suleiman was aware that proud anti- 
cipations of his future career were formed by all 
classes, and this circumstance was not the least 
influential in the formation of his character. 
To general history belongs the record of his 
wars and his negotiations; but we think that 
our readers will be pleased by our collecting 
some of the personal anecdotes that have been 
preserved respecting the greatest sovereign of 
the Ottomans, and the most formidable foe of 
Christendom. 

The early life of Suleiman was marked with 
Turkish barbaristn. On his accession he could 
think of no more appropriate present to his ally, 
the Doge of Venice, than the head of a rebel- 
lious Pacha; and when he first summoned the 
Knights of St. John to surrender Rhodes, he 
threatened, in case of a refusal, not to leave 
even a cat alive in the city; yet his manners 
soon became milder. After that bulwark of 
Christendom had yielded to the besiegers,— 

The Grand Master ( Villiers de l’Ile Adam), before 
his departure, came to kiss the Sultan’s hand, and 
offer him four golden vases. “ It grieves me deeply,” 
said Suleiman to his favourite Ibrahim, “that I am 
forcing this venerable Christian to abandon his house 
and property in his old age.” 

Ibrahim himself deserves to be noticed as an 
example of the strange vicissitudes of fortune 
in the East. 

He became chief vizier, and owed his elevation 
principally to his skill in playing the fiddle. He 
was the son of a sailor in Parga, and had been seized 
by corsairs when a child. He was sold to a widow 





of the Austrian war, that I[brahim’s ruin was 
— by his ambition; and the Ottoman 
tistorians unanimously ascribe his downfall to a 
dream. 

Iskender, who had been sacrificed to the hatred of 
Tbrahim, appeared to the Sultan in his dreams, sur- 
rounded with celestial glory, and severely reproached 
him for enduring the usurpations of a haughty fa- 
vourite, who had induced him to condemn the inno. 
cent. The phantom then rushed on Suleiman, 
threatening to strangle him, and the Sultan woke in 
an agony of terror, 

Ibrahim was murdered a few days after. 

The exploits of Khair-ed-din, or as he was 
called by the Europeans, Barbarossa, gave Su- 
leiman the naval supremacy of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the sovereignty of northern Africa; 
but a mistaken policy induced him to aim at the 
conquest of Hungary in one direction and western 
Persia in another, whereas, had he trusted to 
his fleet, he might have dictated to Christendom. 
The Venetians appear to have stimulated the 
Sultan to persevere in his wars against Austria 
less through enmity to that power, than a reason- 
able anxiety to divert the Sultan's attention from 
the sea. 

The private life of Suleiman was sullied by 
his cruelty to his children and his favourites ; 
but this must be partly attributed to the restless 
jealousy of his favourite Sultana, a Russian by 
birth, though the French claim her as their 
countrywoman under the name of Roxalana, 
She instigated the assassination of Prince Mus- 
tapha, to secure the inheritance of the kingdom 
for her own son; and two grand Viziers are said 
to have been also the victims of her intrigues. 

With the reign of Suleiman the prosperity of 
the Ottoman empire abruptly terminated ; thence- 
forth Turkey ceased to conquer ; for yet another 
century the terror that the previous career of the 
Mohammedans had inspired was not extinct in 
Christendom, but fanaticism had already recoiled 
before discipline; and though some occasional 


| bursts showed that the Turks retained their en- 


near Magnesia, who gave him a good education, and | 


cultivated his musical taste. The Sultan, while as 
yet heir presumptive, met the young slave in one of 
his excursions, and was so delighted with his playing 
and his wit, that he made him his chief favourite, 


It deserves to be noticed as a specimen of | 


Venetian diplomacy, that these details respect- 
ing Ibrahim were derived trom the reports made 
by the Venetian ambassador, Piero Zen, to the 
senate. From the same source we learn that 
the Sultan, to ensure the superiority of his fa- 
vourite, gave him, as colleagues, Mustapha, an 
old man confined to his bed by palsy, and Ayas, 
an Albanian, who could neither read nor write, 
and had, besides, an impediment in his speech. 

Before the battle of Mohacz, Suleiman, who 
prided himself on being familiar with all his 
soldiers, asked the advice not only of his gene- 
rals, but of all the veterans indiscriminately ; and 
a private soldier is said to have given him the 
plan which ensured his triumph over the Ger- 
mans and Hungarians. 

The day after the engagement, Suleiman, with his 
Vizier, visited the field of battle; a veteran saluted 
him as he passed before his tent ; “ Well, my brave 
fellow,” said the Sultan, “ what must we do now ?” 
The soldier replied, * Sire, let the sow take care of 
the interests of the young pigs.” The Sultan was 
little flattered by the comparison, but he smiled, and 
gave the veteran a handful of money. 

The Oriental historians say nothing of the 
treason imputed, by Robertson and other writers, 
to the Vizier Ibrahim, to whose perfidy they 
attribute Suleiman’s failure at the siege of 
Vienna; the Sultan’s own journal ascribes his 
retreat to much more probable causes, the late- 
ness of the season and the want of provisions. 
It was not until some years after the conclusion 





thusiasm for conquest, they appeared only as 
the last flashes of an expiring flame. 

The next volumes will introduce us to the 
commencement of the contest between Russia 
and Turkey ;—we trust thet the French editor 
will be less timorous than Von Hammer in de- 
scribing the selfish policy of the Austrian cabinet, 
and the deceptions it practised on both the belli- 
gerent powers, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Journal of the Franklin Institute.—We have lately 
had occasion to refer to this work, and cannot put it 
aside without acknowledging the honourable exertions 
of our brethren on the other side of the Atlantic in 
the cause of science. The rapid advances they have 
made, and are making, are known to few, and are 
estimated at their full value by fewer still. Some 
professed criticisms in this country lately directed 
our attention to the Report of the Committee of the 
Franklin Institute appointed to conduct a series of 
experiments, with a view to ‘discover the causes of 
the explosions of the boilers used on board steam- 
boats, and to discover the most effectual means of pre- 
venting those accidents or diminishing their injurious 
effects; and we do not hesitate to say that the detail of 
these experiments, as published by the Franklin Insti- 
tute, and the Report founded upon them, place the 
members of the Committee in as proud a situation as 
their ambition could desire, whether we regard the Re- 
port asa display of advanced knowledge and extensive 
acquaintance with the writings and labours of others, 
or as evidence of the possession of scientific and 
practical skill of a very high order, or as an exhibi- 
tion of patient and laborious perseverance and ex- 
ertion under difficult and often dangerous circum- 
stances. The detuils of the experiments we consider 
to be highly instructive ; the results we view not only 
as valuable to the cause of abstract science, but to 
the most important interests of mankind in a practi- 
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cal point of view. . The professed criticism to which 
we have referred and which first directed our atten- 
tion to the subject, we do not hesitate to describe as 
a most unworthy attempt to prejudice the public 
mind in this country against this Report, while an 
insidious air of patronizing commendation was thrown 
over the venom of the writer. What the object was 
it is impossible to say, unless indeed the writer de- 
sired to bolster up some of the speculations of “a 
countryman” of the gentlemen composing the Com- 
mittee, which they had found themselves called upon 
to impugn, though in the most courteous terms, be- 
cause in truth their experiments had completely and 
most satisfactorily disproved those speculations. If 
this were his object, he has, we trust, signally failed. 
The review must, we hope, have led scientific persons 
to contrast the importance of the results, even as 
stated by the writer, with the depreciating sneers and 
comments in which he has endeavoured to smother 
them, and thus induced them, as it did us, to read 
the Report itself. The malice of the reviewer is 
then manifest; yet it is annoying to think of the 
pain such a person can inflict. The article, of 
course, reaches America,—for trash floats far, when 
weightier matter sinks and is lost: and it is not 
very extraordinary, if, in an infant society, accus- 
tomed to defer to the opinion of the mother coun- 
try in such matters, it should cause many to look 
with a jealous and distrustful eye upon those who 
are endeavouring to advance the character of their 
country under circumstances by no means advan- 
tageous.— But to return to the Journal of the Frank- 
lin Instituse—We are happy to see that meteoro- 
logical subjects occupy a very conspicuous place 
in the favour of the contributors: one of the writers, 
indeed, a Mr. Espey, has advanced one of the most 
ingenious and plausible theories of the formation of 
hail, and of some other meteorological phenomena, 
which we have latély met with. He conceives that 
the amount of heat developed on the transition of 
the vapour ef water from the elastic state to that of 
cloud, is so very great as to expand considerably the 
portion of the atmosphere in which the deposition 
takes place, and thus to cause an ascending vortex, 
which, in extreme cases, carries up masses of water to 
an altitude sufficient to atford the depression of tem- 
perature necessary to freeze them into masses of ice, 
which are large in proportion to the amount of water 
carried up, and the violence of the vortex or height 
to which it conveys the water. He shows that many 
familiar phenomena, as the tornado, the water-spout, 
&c., would be thus explained, and he so combines 
well-known chemical and mechanical laws, and illus- 
trates the subject so familiarly with numbers, that he 
gives it an air of exactness which completely carries 
the reader with him. We own that it captivated, 
and almost convinced us; yet a doubt lingered in 
our minds in consequence of one or two of his con- 
clusions seeming to us irreconcileable with observa- 
tions we had frequently made as to the formation of 
cloud: and we rather fear the system is faulty in its 
very foundation : vapour cannot pass from its elastic 
state to cloud unless an external cooling cause be 
present, sufficient to abstract the caloric of elasticity 
of the vapour; this caloric then is not simply set 
free in such a way as would, to the extent supposed, 
expand the air in the locality where cloud is deposit- 
ed. The theory, however, is too important to be dis- 
missed in this summary manner, and, on some future 
occasion, when we again discuss meteorological sub- 
jects, this may claim, as it merits, a portion of our 
attention. 

Sketches of Young Ladies, &c. &c. by ‘ Quiz,’ with 
Six Illustrations by * Phiz.-—Here you shall see “ the 
sex” classed and characterized with a keen pen, and 
some of them sketched by a whimsical pencil. The 
little book before us offers itself as a vade mecum to 
all gallant bachelors; and the most fastidious must 
surely find some one to his taste among “ the Young 
Lady who sings"—“ the Busy Young Lady”—* the 
Romantic Young Lady”—* the Evangelical Young 
Lady”—* the Matter-of-fact Young Lady’’—or some 
other of the varieties of that delicate and interesting 
species, who are drawn “as lively as life” in its 
pages. 

Magazine of Zoology and Botany, conducted by 
Sir W. Jardine, P. J. Selby, Esq., and Dr. Johnson. 
—To the naturalist this periodical affords a most 
valuable depository of the current facts and opi- 





nions of writers upon all points relating to zoology 
and botany; and it quite answers to our notion of 
what such a production should be, if to be of great 
general utility. There are excellent original papers 
by Swainson, Henslow, Westwood, and other men 
of high scientific reputation, independently of the 
authors whose names stand upon the title page ; there 
is a brief and very honest indication of the most in- 
teresting matters treated of in other periodical works 
on natural history, well brought down to the period 
of publication ; and to these are added well written, 
sensible critiques on many of the more important 
works upon this branch of knowledge. Moreover,— 
and this is not to be overlooked,—the botanical de- 
partment is conducted with reference to modern 
views, and with acommendable disregard of prejudices. 
The only thing that strikes us as demanding improve- 
ment is the list of periodicals, the contents of which 
are abstracted : we can hardly understand why books 
containing so much original matter as the Linnean, 
and the Botanical Register should be overlooked. 
This is, however, but a small blemish easily removed, 
and we confidently anticipate an additional impulse 
being given to the study of natural history upon 
philosophical principles, by the regular appearance 
of a work, the good tone of which must so much 
increase the already high authority of the conductors 
and contributors. 

A Catalogue of British Flowering Plants, by G. 
Francis. Single sheet. Simpkin & Co. 3rd edit. 
—A list intended for facilitating Botanical corre- 
spondence and reference, as an index to Herbaria, 
&c., for which purpose it is well adapted. 

An Analysis of the British Ferns and their Allies, 
by G. Francis.—This is an unpretending little work, 
intended to render the British botanist acquainted 
with the ferns, and fern-like plants inhabiting this 
country. Each species is carefully described and 
illustrated by a figure neatly engraved on copper, 
and copious references are given to the places where 
the plants are found wild. We have no doubt it 
will form a useful guide through'a somewhat intricate 
subject. 

An Exposition of the Symptoms, Essential Nature, 
and Treatment of Neuropathy or Nervousness, by 
James Manly Gully, M.D.—We recommend our 
readers, nervous or not, to abstain from the perusal of 
this volume. If it does not find them hypochon- 
driac, it will most probably leave them so. We shall 
leave it to the medical journals to decide on its pro- 
fessional merits. 

A Guide along the Danube, from Vienna to Con- 
slantinople, Smyrna, Athens, the Morea, the Ionian 
Islands, and Venice, from the Notes of a Journey made 
in the Year 1836, by R. J. Claridge; with Maps of 
the Route.—It would seem, from recent indications, 
as if the Danube bids fair to take the place of the 
be-travelled Rhine, Constantinople to become a 
second Paris in the estimation of holiday keepers, 
and Greece to supersede Switzerland. Here, at least, 
will be found an invitation to such an exchange, in 
the pages of a little manual, pleasantly put together, 
—tolerably explicit as to the minutia of travelling, 
nor without that intermixture of anecdote and infor- 
mation, which distinguishes the better works of this 
class from those borne about in the“ quarto pockets” 
of our grandfathers. 

We may close our list of guide-books for the pre- 
sent, by naming Coghlan’s Visit to London, and Mr. 
Hawkes Smith's Birmingham and its Vicinity ; the 
latter, as far as it goes, is well done, and contains 
many particulars concerning the principal manufac- 
tories of that metropolis of steam—but the work is 
incomplete. 








List of New Books.—The Cook and Housewife’s Manual, 
with Domestic Brewing, by Mrs. Margaret Dods, 6th edit. 
12mo. 6s. 64. bds.—A Hand Book for Travellers in Southern 
Germany, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. cl. —Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, 
edited by Chalmers, new edit. 8vo. 14s. bds.— Hopkins’s 
Exercises in Orth phy and Composition, 18mo. Is. 6d. 
bd.—Green’s English Grammar, 18mo. Is. 6d. bd.— Busby’s 
Lectures on English Poetry, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Bell’s History 
of British Quadrupeds, 200 illustrations, demy 8vo. 12. 8s., 
royal 8vo. 2¢. 16s., imp. 8vo. 4¢. 4s. cl.—Ten Sermons on 

opish Errors, preached at Liverpool, I2mo. 6s. cl.— 

hristian Charity, by the Rev. J. A. James, 4th edit. 6s. 
cl.—Robinson’s Greek and English Lexicon of the New 
Testament, edited by Dr. Bloomfield, 8vo. 1/. 8s. cl.— 
Evans’s Greek Copy Book, 4to. 5s. swd.—Johnson on 
Change of Air, 4th edit. Svo. 9s. cl.— Delille’s French Class 
» 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bd:—Occasional Prayers, by 
Emily Taylor, 2nd edit. 18mo. Is, 6d. cl. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 


—— 


FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 


Ir is with great pleasure that we lay before the 
public a front view and ground plans of the Fitz- 
william Museum, now in progress of erection at Cam- 
bridge., The design exhibited possesses merit and 
beauty enough to speak for itself, and to render un- 
necessary, any critical examination of its leading 
features or details. 


It may, however, be well to mention, that Lord 
Viscount Fitzwilliam bequeathed, in trust, to the 
University of Cambridge, one hundred thousand 
pounds, the interest of which was to be applied 
to the erection of a building for the reception of 
the collection which bears his name, and which he 
presented to the University. It is almost needless 
to remind the reader of the numcrous objects of 
interest comprised in that museum, whether among 
the pictures, or the drawings and antiques, or the 
five hundred and twenty folios of prints, or the library 
of seven thousand volumes, or the all but unique 
collection of music. The munificent bequest for the 
erection of a spacious edifice to contain these trea- 
sures, was not disproportioned to its object; and by 
fulfilling, to the letter, the intentions and directions 
of the donor, a powerful inducement has been held 
out to the wealthy and liberal, yet further, by their 
donations, to enrich a collection so precious and ex- 
tensive. 


The University having resolved that a new build- 
ing should be forthwith erected, competition was 
invited, and the works of various architects were duly 
exhibited for six months. The Senate then, fol- 
lowing the course recommended in the report of the 
Syndicate, met on the 29th of October, 1835, and 
adjudged the prize, and consequently the execution 
of the work, to Mr. George Basevi, jun., whose 
design was selected as the best among those ex 
hibited, by an unusually large majority; and to 
whom we are indebted for the drawings on the pre- 
sent occasion. 


The new Fitzwilliam Museum is situated in the 
open part of Trumpington Street, in front of the 
grove of Peterhouse College. The situation pos- 
sesses the advantage of a clear space of a hundred 
feet on each side of the building, through which the 
grove appears, forming a most effective background. 
The edifice itself, as will be seen on reference to the 
accompanying engraving, is of the Corinthian order, 
covering an area of one hundred and sixty feet in 
length, by one hundred and sixty-two feet in depth. 
The facade, which is seventy-six feet in height, presents 
an octastyle portico, pseudo-dipterally arranged, 
with side colonnades or wings. The broad flight of 
steps ascending to the portico, elevates the latter 
considerably above the adjacent buildings: it is im- 
posing in its proportions; and a great richness of 
effect is given by the sculpture with which it is de- 
corated. The other three fronts are also highly 
ornamented with fluted Corinthian pilastres, niches, 
and statuary ; and the bold and florid modillion cor- 
nice of the portico is carried in its full projection 
round the whole building. The material employed 
is Portland stone. 


Entering the portico, a lofty door leads into the 
Great Hall and Statue Gallery, seventy feet long, forty- 
six broad, and fifty high: the vaulted roof of this 
apartment being supported on twenty Corinthian 
pillars of marble. On each side of the hall a flight 
of marble steps ascends to the Picture Galleries; 
while a broader flight in the centre descends to the 
Library and Print Rooms. The other features of 
the design are too clearly displayed in the accom- 
panying plans and elevation, to require further de- 
scription. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MS. NOTE-BOOK OF A 
SOLITARY THINKER. 


The Delphian, Pythian, and other once-famous 
oracles, are now mute: they have not a word to 
throw to a dog—they have had their day, they have 
said their say, and the world hears and cares no more 
about them. But, happily, there are plenty of 
modern oracles to supply their place ; and the beauty 
of these modern oracles is their exquisite facility of 
communication: you might have gone to one of the 
ancient oracles, and perhaps could hardly have got 
a civil or intelligible answer to your question; 
whereas our modern ones will pour forth their wisdom 
as freely as Aldgate pump pours forth its water, and 
more freely too, for they do not require pumping. 
They are to be met with in drawing-rooms, club- 
houses, coffee-houses, stage-coaches, steam-boats,— 
but not in omnibuses ; for in those wheeled leviathans 
the wise man and the simpleton, the oracle and the 
goose that he gulls, are so jumbled together, that it 
is impossible to say which is which, 





Sweetly and truly does the poet express himself 

when he sings— 
There ’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love’s young dream. 

But there is something which possesses a bitterness 
equal to that sweetness, if not exceeding it; and 
that is the moment when a young, ardent, and am- 
bitious spirit first feels the coldness of a sad disap- 
pointment—when, after coming forth into the world 
with its pretty nursery of bright hopes, it suddenly 
finds them withered, blighted, and cast away, like 
the forgotten leaves of autumn. That coldness has 
broken some hearts, while others, more impetuous, 
yet disdainful of life’s discipline, or distrustful of its 
uses, have made voluntary graves for themselves, 
and have lain down in the dust to die with their 
withered hopes. Happy are they who have the 
grace and strength to look wisely on disappointment, 
for in it there is often much beauty for the eye, and 
much instruction for the heart. 





Impulses are extemporary motives starting up in 
our system of action or thought, nobody knows how, 
why, or wherefore. They are moral comets, seem- 
ingly erratic and irregular, but guided in their move- 
ments, and preserved in their orbits by unerring, 
though by unknown laws. Impulses differ from in- 
clinations as much as precipices differ from slopes : 
if you are pushed from the top of a hill, you may 
run to the bottom ; but if you are pushed from the 
edge of a precipice, you must fall to the bottom— 
you cannot by any means help yourself. Hence it 
is little excuse, or rather none at all, to say that you 
felt an inclination to any transgression,—that, of 
course, is taken for granted ; but if you plead the 
force of an impulse, that altogether changes the 
aspect of things: an inclination may be opposed, but 
an impulse is irresistible. An inclination belongs 
only to lazy people, but impulses are for men of 
genius and mental brilliancy. An impulse seems to 
imply a superior nature, a more dignified and mag- 
nificent state of being, than a mere inclination. 
There is something sublime about an impulse—it 
makes us fancy ourselves superior beings, or it makes 
us feel ourselves honoured by being moved by 
superior beings. An impulse is the voice of an oracle, 
while a mere inclination is but the appetite of an 
animal. 

Man is a rational being; but man is also, and 
much more, a passionate being—his reason bearing, 
perhaps, the same proportion to his passion, as the 
oxygen bears to the azote in the common atmo- 
spheric air. The utmost that man’s reason has yet 
done for him, is to aid him in subduing the brute 
creation to his obedience, and to give him some 
slight power over the elements, so as in a measure 
to make the winds his messengers and the flaming 
fire his servant ; but he holds by his reason no do- 
minion over passion. In arithmetic and mensuration 
he is perfectly rational; but in morals and politics 
the animal outweighs and outmeasures the rational. 





Time, thou art sadly calumniated, and yet thou 
bearest it patiently. Few are they who bless thee,— 
many are they who curse thee; nevertheless, thou 





preservest the unvarying steadiness of thy flight, pro- 
gressing with unruffled wing, deaf to foolish prayers, 
and blind to childish tears, and thou art a blessing 
equally to those who curse and to those who bless 
thee. Some men call thee the enemy, because by 
thee friends are parted, and the shout of conviviality 
is stilled; but without thy flight, which is the very 
essence of thy being, the crown of thy glory, and the 
gracefulness of thy beauty, what would this world be? 





For the purpose of lying with effect, there must 
be a tongue and a face; many a good lie has been 
spoiled by a faltering tongue and a feeble blinking 
eye. It might be supposed that, so great is the 
power of habit, there would be, by long practice, a 
facility communicated to the speech and a calmness 
to the countenance; but in nine cases out of ten it 
will be found, that the most inveterate liars, after 
long practice and experience, still retain the winking, 
blinking, skulking look, and the shuffling, faltering 
tongue. 





There has been much talk concerning surplus po- 
pulation, but the great difficulty is to decide who is 
surplus. Perhaps the readiest way of settling the 
question would be, to set it down as an admitted 
fact, that all who stand in our way as rivals or impe- 
diments are surplus population. 





Call not that man wretched, who, whatever else 
he suffers as to pain inflicted or pleasures denied, 
has a child for whom he hopes, and on whom he 
doats. Poverty may grind him to the dust, obscurity 
may cast its darkest mantle over him, the song of 
the gay may be far from his dwelling, his face may 
be unknown to his neighbours, and his voice be un- 
heeded by those among whom he dwells,—even pain 
may rack his joints, and sleep may flee his pillow— 
but he has a gem, with which he would not part for 
wealth defying computation, for fame filling a world’s 
ear, for the luxury of the highest health, or for the 
sweetest sleep that ever sat upon a mortal’s eye-lid. 





We are covered all over except the face, and yet 
that is as much disguised as any part of the human 
frame ; it is not hid with a mask, or veiled with un- 
transparent drapery, but it is covered with artificial 
looks, masked with mock gravity, or veiled with un- 
meaning smiles. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Literature and Art show little disposition to 
awaken from the siesta into which they have been 
thrown by this glorious summer weather. No books 
—no music—(now that the Opera is closing)—no 
pictures, save for the myriad representations of the 
young Queen, beginning with the hawker, who cries 
Her Majesty for a penny under the very windows of 
her own palace, and ending with the last novelty— 
Mr. Swandale’s portrait of her, seated on a chair of 
state, arrayed in a state robe, and with the Garter 
over her shoulder—to a private view of which, at the 
artist’s residence in Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, we were admitted some days since. Those, 
however, who are admirers of sculpture—those espe- 
cially, who have a taste for equestrian statues 
not rampant, cannot do better than gain access to 
Sir Francis Chantrey’s bronze of the late King on 
horseback, which is about to be sent to India, and 
stands—a noble and dignified work—in the court- 
yard of his foundery. There is, perhaps, a trifling 
incorrectness of modelling about the chest of the 
horse ; and the neck and fore quarters may be some- 
what too massive, but there is an imposing calmness 
in the composition, as far removed from formality, 
as it is from that Ducrow vivacity with which Cock- 
spur-street is made eminent. The figure of the 
rider, too, with some exceptions to the drapery on 
his shoulders, is excellently conceived and executed. 

The close of the Opera takes place to-night, after 
the most brilliant and satisfactory season within our re- 
membrance. Sucha corps of singers has rarely, if ever, 
been assembled : the orchestra has been at once finer 
and more spirited in its performance than in any pre- 
vious year—the chorus making our one only exception 
to this wholesale praise ; but even in this department 
some improvement has been discernible. Nineteen 





operas have been performed,—sixteen of these since 
Easter, that is, with the good company,—and two 
entire novelties introduced to us. The ballet, too, 
though not super-excellent, has been sufficient. We 
shall long look back to the past as its Cachoucha 
season. In parting from the Signori who have made 
the Haymarket musical for the last four months, we 
cannot but express our hope that we shall again meet 
with them all next spring. In the mean time, we 
should be glad to hear of their visiting Italy, (cho- 
lera permitting); for, by singing exclusively before 
Parisian and English audiences, they have all (La. 
blache making the exception) been tempted, more 
or less, to fall into conceits and mannerisms ad cap. 
tandum, from which, we suspect, a few weeks in La 
Scala or San Carlos would presently deliver them, 
Rubini, we hear, will fulfil our wishes as far as 
a passing visit to Bergamo—his native town, and 
strangely enough, the native town of so many famous 
tenor singers—will do it. Lablache goes to Baden 
for the benefit of his health ; Grisi, Albertazzi, and 
Tamburini to the Birmingham Festival. Apropos of 
this very promising meeting, a sort of foretaste for 
the Londoners is announced for the 12th of Septem- 
ber at Exeter Hall, when ‘St. Paul’ is to be given 
entire, under the direction of its composer M. Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy. 

We are sorry to have to record the death of 
W. Daniell, R.A. Those familiar with the Royal 
Academy, will regret him as they remember the 
pleasant variety given by his Eastern scenes to the 
landscape department of that Exhibition ; while in 
the provinces the illustrations contributed by him to 
the Oriental Annual have spread his name far and 
wide. Perhaps, of later years, his execution became 
somewhat hasty, but his sketches were always cha- 
racteristic and effective. We hear he has not left his 
family circumstanced as we could wish, 


Closing of the present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the Italian, Spanish, flemish, Dutch, and French 
Schools, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six in 
the Evening; and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 26th 
instant.—Admission, |s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK. 

NOW OPEN.—NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In- 
terior of the Basitica or St. Paut NgAR ROME, BEFORE 
AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the Vinuace 
or ALAGNA,IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE. 
Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open Daily 
from Ten till Five. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Abstract of Pa read at the Meetings of the Society 
C Pe continacd from p. 508.) 


On Voltaic Combinations. By Professor Daniell, 

In the course of an inquiry on the effects of changes 
of temperature upon voltaic action, the author was 
led to observe some curious disturbances and divi- 
sions of the electric current produced by the battery, 
arising from secondary combinations ; the results of 
which observations form the subject of the present 
paper. He found that the resistance to the passage 
of the current was diminished by dissolving the sul- 
phate of copper which was in contact with the copper 
in the standard sulphuric acid, instead of water. The 
increased effect of the current, as measured by the 
voltameter, was further augmented by the heat 
evolved during the mixture; and wishing to study 
the influence of temperature in modifying these 
effects, the author placed the cells of the battery in 
a tub, filled with hot water. On charging the cells 
with a solution of muriate of ammonia in the interior, 
and aqueous solution of sulphate of copper in the ex- 
terior compartment, he observed that a portion of 
the current is discharged by the water in which the 
apparatus was immersed ; its passage being indicated 
by the disengagement of gas betwixt the adjacent 
cells; in which case, one of the zinc rods is thrown 
out of action, and the copper of that cell acts merely 
as an electrode to the antecedent zinc. A saturated 
solution of common salt was next placed in contact 
with the zinc, while the exterior compartments of the 
cells were filled with a saturated aqueous solution of 
sulphate of copper; but the effects were much dimi- 
nished. It thus appeared that the substitution of 
solutions of the muriates for dilute sulphuric acid was 
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in every way disadvantageous; and it was moreover 
found that, when the circuit was broken, the copper 
became seriously injured by their action, and by the 
formation of a submuriate of that metal. 

Finding that the membranous tubes were unable 
to resist the action of the acid under the influence of 
high temperatures, the author substituted for them 
tubes of porous earthenware, of the same texture as 
that of which wine-coolers are commonly made, 
closed at their lower ends, and of the same height as 
the copper cells. The bottoms of the latter were 
fitted with sockets, for the reception of the tubes, and 
for confining them in their proper places; the per- 
forated copper plates, or colanders, which held the 
solid sulphate of copper, passing over their upper 
ends. The tubes can be easily removed, and in- 
stantly replaced: and the facility of emptying and 
refilling them renders the addition of siphon-tubes 
unnecessary, except in very particular circumstances, 
A circular steam-vessel of tin plate was then pro- 
vided, around which the cells could be placed upon 
blocks of wood, and closed in with a cover, contain- 
ing a socket, which could, at pleasure, be connected 
with the steam pipe of a boiler. Two other sockets 
were also conveniently placed, provided with cork 
stoppers, through which the electrodes of the battery 
could pass, when the proper connexions were made. 
By using this apparatus the author determined that 
the increase of effect consequent on an augmentation 
of temperature is but in a slight degree dependent on 
an increase of conducting power in the electrolyte, 
but arises principally from its increased energy of 
affinity, producing a greater electromotive force. 

In heating the battery by the steamer, it fre- 
quently happened that, when the thermometer had 
nearly reached the boiling point, and the action of 
the battery was at its maximum, a sudden cessation 
of its action would take place; and this suspension 
of power would continue for hours, provided the 
high temperature were maintained. On turning off 
the steam, and quickly cooling the apparatus, the 
action would return as suddenly as it had ceased, 
though, generally, not to the full amount. On closely 
examining the voltameter, on these occasions, it was 
found that the current was not wholly stopped; but 
that there existed a small residual current. This 
residual current was observed to be often directed in 
a course opposite to that which had before prevailed ; 
and it was, in that case, the excess of a counter cur- 
rent, arising from a force which was acting in the 
contrary direction. The author found that variable 
currents might be produced, under ordinary circum- 
stances, from the separate single cells of the battery, 
when the whole series is connected by short wires. 
He proved by a series of experiments that the deoxi- 
dation of the oxide of copper by the hydrogen is not 
the exciting cause of the secondary currents; but 
that when the course of the main current of the bat- 
tery is obstructed by causing it to pass through the 
long wire of a galvanometer, or through the electro- 
lyte of a voltameter, the course of the secondary 
current from each separate cell is always normal, or 
in the same direction: when, on the other hand, the 
battery-current is allowed to flow with the least pos- 
sible resistance, as by completing the main circuit by 
a short wire, the secondary current of the separate 
cells is in the opposite direction. Hence the resist- 
ance may be so adjusted as that the secondary current 
shall altogether disappear, or alternate between the 
two directions. 

The remainder of the paper is occupied with the 
detail of experiments made with a view to ascertain 
the effects of different degrees of resistance to the 
voltaic currents under a great variety of circum- 
stances, 

Analysis of the Roots of Equations. By the Rev. 
R. Murphy, M.A. 

The object of this memoir is to show how the con- 
stituent parts of the roots of algebraic equations may 
be determined by considering the conditions under 
which they vanish ; and, conversely, to show the sig- 
nification of each such constituent part. 

The following are the propositions on which the 
author's investigations are founded. 

1. In equations of degrees higher than the second, 
the same constituent part of the root is found in 
several places, governed by the same radical sign, 
but affected with the different corresponding roots of 
unity as multipliers, 





2. The root of every equation, of which the coeffi- 
cients are rational, contains a rational part; for the 
sum of the roots could not otherwise be rational. 
This rational part, as such, is insusceptible of change 
in the different roots of the same equation; conse- 
quently its value is the coefficient of the second term, 
with a changed sign, divided by the number of roots, 
or index of the first term. 

3. The supposed evanescence of any of the other 
constituent parts, implies that a relation exists be- 
tween the roots; and if such a relation be expressed 
by equating a function of the roots to zero, that con- 
stituent part will be the product of all such functions, 
and a numerical factor. 

4. The joint evanescence of various constituent 
parts, implies the coexistence of various relations 
between the roots, and that an interpretation may 
be given to each of the constituent parts, riveting the 
expression of the root in the memory, and converting 
the solution of a problem into a condensed enuncia- 
tion of various theorems. The author exhibits the 
application of these principles to equations of various 
degrees, beginning with quadratic and cubic, and 
proceeding to those involving higher powers. 

On the adaptation of different modes of illuminating 
Light-houses, as depending on their situations and the 
object contemplated in their erection. By William 
Henry Barlow, Esq. 

The object of inquiry is to investigate the princi- 
ples on which the illuminating power, resulting from 
the employment of reflectors, and of lenses, depends; 
and the most advantageous application of that power 
to the purposes of Light-houses. 

In discussing the relation which exists between 
the illuminating power and the intensity of an artifi- 
cial light, he observes that the former is proportional 
to the quantity of light projected on a given surface 
at a given distance ; and that the latter is dependent 
on the quantity of light projected by a given area of 
the luminous body on a given surface at a given dis- 
tance. Hence the intensity of a light multiplied 
into its surface is the measure of the illuminating 
power, whether the light proceed from one or from 
several luminous bodies: and the illuminating power 
is equal to that of a sphere of light, whose intensity 
and apparent surface are equal to that of the light 
itself at any given mean distance. 

Within a certain limit of distance, the property of 
light which produces the strongest impression on the 
eye, is its intensity; but when the light is so remote 
that the angle subtended by it at the eye is very 
minute, as is generally the case in Light-houses, the 
intensity of the impression made on the retina is 
proportional only to the illuminating power. The 
mathematical investigations of the author lead him 
to the conclusion that all reflectors and lenses of the 
same diameter have the same illuminating power 
when illuminated by the same lamp; and that by 
diminishing the focal distance, and intercepting more 
rays, the illuminating power is not increased, but 
simply the divergence, and consequently the surface 
or space over which it acts. The author then pro- 
ceeds to inquire into the comparative utility of lenses 
and reflectors, and arrives at the inference that the 
advantage gained by the employment of the former 
does not arise from their superior perfection as opti- 
cal instruments, but from their using the light more 
economically, in consequence of their producing less 
divergence of the rays, both horizontally and verti- 
cally, and illuminating a much smaller space in the 
horizon. Rules are then deduced for the application 
of lenses and reflectors in light-houses, according to 
the particular situations in which they are placed, 
and the purposes they are intended to serve. With 
this view, the author divides Light-houses into three 
classes: the first comprising Beacon or Warning 
Lights, placed in order to prevent the approach of 
vessels, and which consequently can never be nearer 
than three or four miles; the second being Guiding 
or Leading Lights, placed to guide a vessel, and 
therefore admitting of a very near approach ; and the 
third including those which, according to the respec- 
tive directions in which they are seen, have both 
these duties to fulfil. In the first we require great 
illuminating power, and a long duration of the bright- 
est period, with a small angle of vertical divergence; 
in the second, less illuminating power, but a larger 
angle of vertical divergence are requisite, while the 
duration of the extreme brightness is of minor im- 





portance; and in the third, all these properties, 
namely, great illuminating power, a long duration of 
the brightest period, and a large angle of vertical 
divergence, are necessary. 

On the connexion bet the Ph of the ab- 
sorption of Light and the Colours of thin Plates, By 
Sir David Brewster, K.H. 

The phenomena of the absorption of light by co- 
loured media have been regarded by modern philoso- 
phers as inexplicable on the theory of the colours of 
thin plates, and therefore irreconcileable with the 
Newtonian hypothesis, that the colours of natural 
bodies are dependent on the same causes as the co- 
lours of thin plates. The discovery by Mr. Horner 
of a peculiar nacreous substance possessing remark- 
able optical properties, of which the author has al- 
ready given an account, furnished him with the 
means of instituting a more accurate comparison 
between these two classes of phenomena. By a 
careful and minute analysis of the reflected tints of 
its first three orders of colours exhibited by a single 
film of the above-mentioned substance, they were 
found to consist of that part of the spectrum which 
gives the predominating colour of the tint mixed 
with the rays on each side of it. In analysing the 
transmitted beam, bands of the colours complemen- 
tary to the former are seen, with intervening dark 
bands; and when the analysis is made with a high 
magnifying power, the spectrum is observed to be 
crossed throughout its whole extent with alternate 
dark and coloured bands, increasing in number and 
diminishing in magnitude with the thickness of its 
plate. In the phenomena of periodical colours there 
are three peculiarities demanding notice; first, that 
the dark lines change their places by varying the in- 
clination of the plate; secondly, that two or more 
lines never coalesce into one; and thirdly, that the 
colour of the luminous bands in the complementary 
spectrum are the same as those of the original spec 
trum when the thin plate is perfectly colourless, 
The author institutes a comparison of these pheno- 
mena with those of absorption as exhibited by a solid, 
a fluid, and a gaseous body; employing as an, ex- 
ample of the first, smalt blue glass; of the second, 
the green sap of vegetables ; and of the third, nitrous 
acid gas. No connecting link between these pheno- 
mena appeared to exist, excepting that both exhi- 
bited a divided or mutilated spectrum; but even 
this common fact has not the same character in both, 
The nacreous substance described by Mr. Horner, 
however, in some cases, when the plates were small, 
was found to produce bands perfectly identical with 
those of thin plates; while in other cases the bands 
were exactly similar to those of coloured media. By 
employing the iridescent films of decomposed glass, 
the author obtained combinations of films which gave, 
by transmitted light, the most rich and splendid co- 
lours, surpassing everything he had previously seen 
among the colours either of nature or of art. These 
facts have proved that the transmitted colours, though 
wholly unlike those of thin plates, are yet produced 
by the same causes, and are residuary, and generally 
complementary to the sum of the reflected tints. 
Thus the author has succeeded in completely iden- 
tifying in their primary features the two classes of 
facts; the one resulting from absorption, the other 
from periodic action. The minor points of difference, 
namely, the uniformity of the bands and tints of ab- 
sorbing media at all incidences, and the non-appear- 
ance of the reflected tints in such media, are endea- 
voured to be explained by the introduction of several 
considerations, the complete discussion of which the 
author reserves for the subject of a future paper. 
From the phenomena of thin plates, of polarized 
tints, and of absorption, the existence of a new pro- 
perty of light is deduced, in virtue of which the re- 
flecting force selects out of differently coloured rays 
of the same refrangibility rays of a particular colour, 
allowing the others to pass into the transmitted ray; 
a principle not provided for in either of the theories 
of light to which the phenomena of absorption are 
ultimately referable, and furnishing an explanation 
of certain remarkable phenomena of dichroism in 
doubly refracting bodies, in which rays of the same 
refrangibility, but of different colours, pass into the 
ordinary and extraordinary pencils. 

On the hereditary instinctive propensities of Animals, 
By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. 

The author adduces, in support of the principle 
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he had advanced in his paper on the economy of 
bees, namely, that instinctive propensities to the 

formance of certain actions are transmitted, inde- 
pendently of education, from the parent to its off- 

ing, several facts which have fallen under his 
Satatien in the course of various experiments 
commenced by him nearly sixty years ago and con- 
tinued to the present time. He relates that a young 
terrier, whose parents had been trained to destroy 
pole-cats, and a young springing spaniel, whose an- 
cestors through many generations had been employed 
in finding woodcocks, were reared together as com- 
panions; and that each of them, immediately on 
seeing, and for the first time in its life, the particular 
prey to which it was guided by hereditary instinct, 
pursued it with intense eagerness, while it did not 
appear to notice that which attracted its companion. 
In several instances he found that young springing 
spaniels, wholly inexperienced, were very nearly as 
expert in finding woodcocks as their well-trained 
parents. The habits of the woodcock have in the 
course of the last sixty years undergone considerable 
change, the fear of man having during that period 
become much stronger by transmission through many 
successive generations. The author believes that by 
continued education these hereditary propensities 
might be suppressed and others substituted: thus the 
habits of the springing spaniel would never have been 
acquired, if shooting on the wing had not been prac- 
tised by man. A young dog, of the variety usually 
called retrievers, on account of their being trained 
to find and recover wounded game, performed this 
office, although wholly untaught, quite as well as the 
best-instructed dog. The male and the female pa- 
rents appear to possess similar powers of transmitting 
to their offspring these hereditary feelings and pro- 
pensities ; excepting in the case of hybrid progeny, 
in which the author thinks he has witnessed a decided 
com of the character of the male parent. 

ith regard to dogs, the influence of one or other of 
the parents, and sometimes of both, may occasionally 
be traced, but without any constancy as to the par- 
ticular predominance of either sex. 

On the developement and extinction of regular doubly 
refracting structures in the crystalline lenses of animals 
after death. By Sir David Brewster, K.H. 

Since the year 1816, when the author communi- 
cated to the Royal Society an account of the doubly 
refracting structures which exist in the crystalline 
lenses of fishes and other animals, he has examined 
great variety of recent lenses with a view of ascertain- 
ing the origin of these structures, the order of their 
succession in different lenses, and the purpose which 
they answer in the animal economy. He had dis- 
covered in the lenses of many fishes the alternation of 
portions, exerting, the one a positive, and the other 
a negative refractive action; but in his subsequent 
investigations he met with the greatest discrepancy 
as to the regularity of their arrangement. He found 
that in quadrupeds the central structure is positive ; 
while in fishes, where there are three structures, it is 
always negative; but their positive structure in the 
former case sometimes exists alone, with faint traces 
of a negative structure, and sometimes it is followed 
by another positive structure separated from the first 
by a black neutral circle, in which the double refrac- 
tion disappears ; at other times various other combi- 
nations of these structures are presented. Occasion- 
ally, in the dark neutral line which separated two 
Positive structures, he perceived a trace of an inter- 
vening structure, which seemed to be either about to 
disappear or about to be developed. This conjecture 
was satisfactorily verified by a series of observations 
which he made on the lenses of the sheep, the ox, 
and the horse, at different ages, and also on the same 
lens, during the spontaneous changes it undergoes 
when kept in distilled water. The negative structure 
was in these experiments gradually developed at the 
space intervening between the portions of the lens 
which had possessed the positive structure ; and thus 
the same parts assumed in succession doubly refrac- 
ag actions of Sar kinds. The author intimates 

is intention of pointing out, in a separate paper, the 
conclusions deducible from these facts soapeating the 
cause and cure of cataract. 

Observations on the minute structure of some of the 
higher forms of Polypi, with views of a more natural 
arrangement of the class. By Arthur Farre, M.B. 

After a short account of the labours of preceding 





naturalists in that department of zoology which com- 
prises the various kinds of polypes, and of the dif- 
ferent characters on which they have founded the 
classification of these animals, the author proceeds to 
the statement of his own observations on several 
species which had not been previously investigated 
with sufficient minuteness and care. Two of the 
species described he believes to be entirely new, and 
he has accordingly given them the names of Bower- 
bankia densa, and Lagenella repens. The other 
species which are the subject of the author’s investi- 
gation, are Vesicularia spinosa, Valkeria cuscuta, 
Alcyonidium diaphanum, Membranipora pilosa, and 
Notania loriculata. 

He then discusses the principles on which the 
classification of this tribe of zoophytes should be 
founded, and proposes on these principles to give the 
name of Ciliobrachiata to the whole group of polypes 
characterised by the possession of ciliated tentacula, 
and a free alimentary canal with two orifices: this 
group again he divides into two subordinate groups, 
namely, the Hydriform and the Actiniform, or Zoan- 
thiform polypes. Under the title of Nudibrachiata 
he proposes to comprehend all those polypes which 
partake of the nature of the hydra, and whose tenta- 
cula are unprovided with cilia, corresponding to the 
Anthozxoa of Ehrenberg. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

This Frening, BLANCHE OF JERSEY ; to which will be added 
A QUARTER TO NINE; after which anew Ballet divertisse- 
ment, entitled DIANA AND ENDYMION ; to conclude with 
the Scottish Opera of THE COVENANTERS. 

On Monday. BLANCHE OF JERSEY; with A QUARTER TO 
NINE; DIANA AND ENDYMION; and THE COVENAN- 


Tuesday, LA SONNAMBULA; and DIANA AND ENDYMION. 





Haymarxet—A new piece by Mr. Buckstone, 
entitled ‘ Love and Murder, or the School for Sym- 
pathy,’ and deseribed in the bills as a “Comedy,” 
was produced at this house on Friday last, with mo- 
derate success, and yet, to our poor thinking, with 
more than it deserved. It was improperly described 
in the bills, that is quite clear ; but what it ought to 
have been called, is not by any means clear. It is 
far too broad for a comedy, and far too long for a 
farce. It has no one element of comedy about it, 
and the vast quantity of farcical matter it contains is 
interlarded by some half-serious, half-comic speeches 
from a young gentleman, whose neck is kept con- 
tinually between the noose of the clergyman and that 
of the hangman,—the audience being held in a state 
of doubt into which it is finally to go. Under these 
circumstances, and considering its great length and 
disjointed nature, we should be inclined to think the 
word which would give the best idea of it is Ex— 
tra—va—gan—za. The plot is altogether beyond the 
limit of absurdity prescribed for a farce; and the 
dialogue, incidents, and most of the characters, cor- 
respond with it. The latter are placed in genteel, 
some even in high life; but neither the dress, lan- 

» Manners, nor observances of high life, nay, 
not even of middling life, accompany them. We must 
instance, in proof, Mr. Buckstone’s own dress and 
bearing. The part he played is named The Hon. 
Mr. Frigid; and the words he has to utter would 
seem, if written down, to point him out as a quiet and 
rather sensible man, who tires a troublesome wife out 
of her fondness for disputes, by giving way, and re- 
fusing to contradict her, whatever she proposes to say 
ordo, Yet he dressed this member of a noble family 
in a sky-blue grotesque-looking coat, tight pantaloons 
of the same colour, and a large cauliflower wig: he 
delivered his speeches with the broadest manner of 
farce he could assume, and more than once, after 
speaking, he twirled his body quite round, as if he 
had been the foolish lover in a comic ballet. We 
confess that this, in so good an actor as Mr. Buck- 
stone generally is, surprised and puzzled us. More- 
over, in a work of one who has had so much expe- 
rience in writing, we were utterly astopished to find 
such an arrangement, or rather want of arrangement, 
as the following. A young man is put on his trial 
for murder, at the beginning of the second act, and, 
while the trial is going on, he escapes from the dock 
(not very usual this)—he is never retaken—and yet 





we hear every now and then, throughout the re- 
mainder of the second and the whole of the third 
act, of something or other transpiring, which some- 
body takes care to send or go and inform the “ Court” 
of. So that the Court is supposed to continue sitting 
for any number of days or weeks, engaged on the 
trial of a man who has escaped. There are other 
monstrosities almost equally great with this, but they 
really are too numerous to mention. Mr. Farren’s 
character was not only silly, but as repulsive as his 
appearance, and he certainly had contrived to make 
himself hideous. He seemed to us as if he did not 
like his work. This piece is stated in the bills to be 
original ; but we are willing to hope, from the regard 
we have for Mr. Buckstone’s justly-earned reputation, 
both as actor and author, when he keeps to that 
which he really can do well, that it is a misprint. 
The whole business of the trial, and all that part of 
Mr. Farren’s character which relates to his conceal- 
ing himself, and letting it be supposed that he is 
murdered, are strongly tinctured with the morbid, 
mawkish rubbish of the modern French drama ; and 
if these, and the last scene, where the young man is 
concealed for days in a pavilion in the park, and has 
provisions brought to him by the confidential maid 
of the lady of the mansion, are not from a French 
play, we can only say that they might just as well 
be,—nay more, if they are not taken from a French 
play, half a hundred French plays, at least, are left 
in quiet possession of them. We do not think the 
public will like this piece, but the papers have cer- 
tainly, and most good-naturedly, done their best for 
it. They one and all praise it, some even greatly. 
We should be most happy if we could conscientiously 
go any part of the road with them. As we cannot, 
we will be a little extra-earnest in our commenda- 
tions of Mr. Buckstone the first time he will give us 
an opportunity ; and, judging from what he has done 
before, we think it most likely that that will be the 
very first time he produces another drama. 








MISCELLANEA 


Spots on the Sun.—M. Pastorff, an astronomer at 
Berlin, who has made the spots on the sun his 
peculiar study, in 1834 discovered two small black 
bodies perfectly round, and therefore differing from 
the ordinary spots. He saw them pass six times 
before the sun’s disc. Their relative distances varied, 
at the end of last year; and on the 16th of last 
February, M. Pastorff has again seen them, and 
again finds that the swiftness of their motion is very 
variable. 

Sensibility to Music.—The published fact of the 
female who died from hearing too much music, we 
do not imagine to be well known in this country; we 
therefore give a sketch of it taken from the Surgical 
Repertory of Turin. A woman, twenty-eight years 
of age, who had never left her village or heard a 
concert, was present ata three days féte in 1834, 
and dancing was carried on to the sounds of a bril- 
liant orchestra. She entered into the amusement 
with ardour, and was delighted; but the féte once 
finished she could not get rid of the impression which 
the music had made upon her. Whether she ate, 
drank, walked, sat still, lay down, was occupied or 
unoccupied, the different airs which she had heard 
were always present, succeeding each other in the 
same order as that in which they were executed. 
Sleep was out of the question, and the whole body 
being deranged in consequence of this, medical art 
was called in, but nothing availed, and in six months 
the person died without having for one moment lost 
the strange sensation ; even in her last moments she 
heard the first violin give some discordant notes, when, 
holding her head with both hands, she cried “Oh! 
what a false note, it tears my head.” We have heard 
of another instance of this in an aged person, who, 
from the year 1829, has the greatest difficulty in 
going to sleep, because he every evening feels an 
irresistible desire to hear an air which belongs to the 
mountains of Auvergne. He has tried reading aloud, 
thinking deeply, and several other means to get rid 
of it, but it is of no use, he is invariably forced, 
mechanically, to utter the words in the idiom of 
Auvergne. We ourselves have seen the most alarm- 
ing effects produced upon children by music to which 
they were unaccustomed, and fevers ensue in con- 
sequence, : 
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- Magnetic Observations.—Baron Alexander von 
Humboldt announces that Professor Parrot, of 
Dorpat, has undertaken a scientific journey to the 
North Cape, and has expressed a wish that corres- 
ponding magnetic observations should be made by 
scientific men in different parts of Europe on the 
21st, 24th, 28th, or 3lst, of the present month of 
August. Professor Parrot wishes the observations 
to be taken at intervals of five minutes from noon 
on any one of the above days, till noon on the follow- 
ing day, by mean Gottingen time. 

Chinese Language—By an ukase of the 23rd of 
May, the Emperor of Russia has founded a chair in 
the university of Kasan for the Chinese language, 
which has been bestowed upon the Archimandrite 
Daniel, who resided a long time in Pekin. Besides 
this, a considerable number of Chinese books and 
manuscripts has been purchased. This university 
has now therefore four professorships for oriental 
languages, the other three being for Arabic and Per- 
sian, for Turkish and Tartar, and Mongolian. 

Coloured Lithography._The Transactions of the 
society at Mulhausen announce a new invention by 
MM. Engelmann, which is coloured lithography, or 
Chromolithography; and, as a specimen, give a 
landscape encircled by arabesques highly and ele- 
gantly coloured. This is entirely effected in the 
press, and the process is so simple as to enable even 
an inexperienced workman to draw off a hundred 
coloured proofs in one day. 

Newly-invented Carriage.—A new species of car- 
riage or waggon has been recently invented by a 
coachmaker at Brussels, which moves on six wheels, 
and which, by means of a spring that works inside 
the vehicle, can be detached from the horse at will. 
The wheels run in cases attached to the carriage, and 
thus they cannot come in contact with persons get- 
ting into it or alighting from it. A great advantage 
is that this carriage can scarcely be upset. 

Statistics of New South Wales.—The following are 
some of the results of the census of this colony, taken 
2nd of September, 1836, under an act of the Gover- 
nor and Council of 7 William IV., passed July 5th. 
The total amount of population is 77,096, including, 
free persons, males above twelve years of age 23,121, 
and under twelve years 7,164 ; females above twelve 
years of age 11,973, and under that period 7,087 ; 
male convicts 25,254, and female convicts 2,577. 
On the roads and Ironed Gangs are employed 22 
free males and 2,190 male convicts, 17 free females 
and 1 female convict; in the Penal settlements 34 
free and 1,493 convict males, and 23 free and 78 
convict females ; without the boundaries 1,359 free 
and 2,659 convict males, and 294 free and 15 convict 
females ; at Port Philip 186 free males, and 38 free 
females; and in colonial vessels at sea 1,175 free 
males, The nine parishes of Sydney (part of the 
parish of Alexandria alone being excepted) contain 
19,729 inhabitants, which are thus divided :_—Free 
males above twelve years of age 6,974, and under 
twelve years 2,205, and male convicts 2,932 ; free 
females above twelve years of age 4,744, and under 
twelve years 2,288, and 586 female convicts. Of the 
population of Sydney 14,391 are Protestants, 4,942 
Roman Catholics, 340 Jews, and 56 Pagans. Of 
the entire population of the Colony 54,621 are Pro- 
testants, 21,898 Roman Catholics, 477 Jews and 100 
Pagans. The Colony is divided into twenty coun- 
ties, the most populous being Cumberland, which 
contains 32,797 inhabitants, and the least is Philip, 
which has 247. The county of Cumberland is 
divided into thirteen hundreds which include fifty- 
two parishes. 

Hidden Treasures.—The curate of a village on the 
borders of the Loiret being dead, his heirs accidentally 
found a coffer in the cave of the presbytery, which 
contained various objects richly ornamented with 
diamonds and other precious stones, also a little case 
enclosed in oil skin, containing 20,000 gold pieces of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, especially 
the-time of Louis XIV. ; also some beautiful medals, 
one of which commemorated the battle of Fontenoy ; 
a gold watch, which, when wound up, went perfectly 
well; a portrait encircled with diamonds, but the 
— much defaced ; chains, rings, &c., all of which 

ave been valued at more than 500,000 francs. Beside 
this rich coffer was another containing papers, all of 
which are documents of gaming transactions with the 
Cardinal Mazarin, One of them runs as follows ex 





“Good for my estate of Changalliez, lost at play to 
Cardinal Mazarin, whom God keep in a condition 
for revenge, during the parties at Saint-Germain. 
Signed, De Flavacourt.” There were 915 similar 
papers, some of which were signed by women for 
loans of money, and all the illustrious names of the 
monarchy are to be found there; they are probably 
vouchers won by the Cardinal, and held by him in 
order to keep those who gave them in subjection, 
One of the ornaments bore the following inscription : 
“Hortensia de Mansini de Mazarin, wishing to 
consecrate the ornaments which she wore in a 
world which she renounces to God, has given this 
sun to the cathedral.” A cross of admirable work- 
manship is among these; a vine stalk twists round it, 
the leaves of which are formed of emeralds, and the 
grapes of rubies. It is probable that these objects 
were buried at the time of the first revolution. 

Edible Earth.—New facts are constantly brought 
forward by the learned men of the continent, to show 
that the earth eaten in Lapland, as described by 
Baron de Humboldt, is known to other nations as a 
species of food. M. Edouard Biot has laid before the 
French Academy of Sciences, an account translated 
from the narratives of the Missionaries, in the Japa- 
nese Encyclopedia. In China it is called chi-mien, or 
stone flour, and the description is as follows: “The 
stone flour is not an ordinary production, for it is a 
miraculous substance. Some say that it was born in 
seasons of scarcity ; and, in the time of the Emperor 
Hien Tsong (744 of the Christian era), a miraculous 
spring came out of the ground, the stones were de- 
composed, and transformed into flour.” The text 
is here accompanied by wood-cuts, representing the 
spring escaping in cascades, and the stones separating 
into filaments, but the latter are too incorrectly 
drawn, to enable us to form any mineralogical idea 
of their nature. Another missionary writes, that “in 
the province of Kiang Si, in consequence of the de- 
struction of the crops by the overflowing of the 
rivers, a great many people subsisted on the bark of 
a tree, and others on a light earth, of a white colour, 
which they discovered in a mountain, but which was 
not abundant, and people sold even their wives, 
children, household goods, and houses, in order to 
procure it.” It appears, that several of the enormous 
provinces of China consist of open plains, traversed 
by large rivers, the beds of which are constantly 
raised by the soil deposited by the water, so that it 
is necessary to border them with high dykes. If the 
rivers, as it occasionally happens, rise above these 
dykes, or break through them, the whole country is 
inundated, and the usual calamitous circumstances 
follow. If we add to these disasters, the frequent 
and widely extended earthquakes, which take place in 
China, those sudden and remarkable changes in the 
amount of population, which have often excited 
astonishment, may be easily accounted for. 

Snow.—Snow fell in Stockholm on the 4th of last 
month ! 

Meteoric Stone.—A meteoric stone was found in 
Austria on the 15th of last April which weighs more 
than half a pound. When it fell it was soft and 
boiling. 

Medal-striking.—_[From a Correspondent of the 
Times.]|—We have much pleasure in announcing to 
the friends of the fine arts that Mr. Pistrucci, chief 
medallist in the Royal Mint, has discovered a method 
by which he can stamp a matrix or a punch from a 
die which has never been touched by an engraver, 
and shall yet make the medal identically the same 
with the original model in wax, an operation by 
which the beauty and perfection of the master’s 
design are at once transferred to any metal, whether 
gold, silver, or copper, by striking it according to the 
usual process. It will at once be seen that this is a 
very different operation from that by which cast 
medals are manufactured. It is.as simple as it is 
ingenious, and Mr, Pistrucci having no intention 
of taking out a patent for the discovery, and being 
anxious to give to the public the full benefit of it, in 
the different processes of man ing plate, jewel- 
lery, and all kinds of ornamental work in metal, 


announces that the whole of the process consists of | 4 


the following method :—The model being made in 
any substance, wax, clay, wood, or other fit material, 
a mould of it is taken in plaster, from which mould, 
when dried and oiled to fiarden it, an impression is 
taken in sand, or other similar substance which may 





canine 

be preferred, and from this again a cast is obtained 
in iron as thin as possible, that the work may come 
up sharply, and the iron attain the hardness almost 
of asteel die hardened. This cast-iron impression is 
then flattened mathematically true on the back, and 
fixed in a steel die, the hollow of which is turned to 
the exact size of the cast iron, and it is set within the 
rim or border, hammered as close as possible, so as 
to form a collar. The metal upon which the im- 
pression is to be struck (to form either the medal 
itself or a steel matrix, if desired) is to be fashioned 
into the shape of a cone in the ordinary way, per- 
fectiy flat at the base, heated red-hot, and placed at 
the bottom dish of the press. When the die, fitted 
as above, having been previously placed at the top 
dish, and the workmen quite ready to give the blows 
instantly, three or four, as may be required, a perfect 
impression of the cast-iron will be attained without 
the least injury to it. Of course it will be necessary, 
previous to the die being used, for the artist to polish 
the surface. Mr. Pistrucci’s first experiment was 
successfully performed upon a punch of hard copper, 
with his model of the medal of Sir Gilbert Blane, 
being nearly three inches in diameter; and he has 
no doubt that it will equally succeed on a steel 
punch, perhaps, too, without its being necessary to 
heat it. When the process above described shall 
have been brought to the perfection of which it is 
capable, there can be no doubt that in the execution 
of works of this description it will not only be the 
saving of the labour of months or years in the en- 
graving of dies, and, consequently, of great expense, 
but the work to be executed will in all points be, in 
an instant, an exact fac-simile of the original con- 
ception of the artist, instead of representing, as at 
present, merely the handiwork of the engraver, copied 
from such original. It will also dispense with the use 
of the very expensive machinery, such as the tour & 
portrait, introduced into the Mint by Mr. Pistrucci 
several years ago, which, however apparently correct 
in its productions, can never give a perfectly true 
semblance of the original, even to the limited extent 
to which it is applicable. And we may possibly be 
led by it to discover the mode by which the artists 
of antiquity succeeded in producing those beautiful 
coins, in which the softness and boldness of the fleshy 
parts have never yet been equalled by any modern 
engraver in steel. 

Result of cutting down Forests—A M. Devéz de 
Chabriol, in a memoir treating of the effects arising 
from the extirpation of forests, cites several historical 
documents, all tending to establish the fact that the 
temperature of the country is not only lowered by 
the taking away of the trees, but that streams dry up, 
and rain ceases to fall. M. Boussingault confirms 
these by several instances, where lakes have been 
diminished in consequence of cutting down the 
neighbouring woods, and the water restored to its 
former level by suffering the trees to grow again; 
also where the quantity of water has always remained 
the same when the woods near it have been left un- 
touched. M. Boussingault states, that in some of the 
provinces of South America, which are covered with 
wood, it rains every day ; and in others, where the soil 
is sandy and arid, it never rains; yet these provinces 
have the same latitude and climate, and the projec- 
tions and distances of mountains are nearly similar. 
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By Mr. R. a whiee TAN , of Manchester, in the followin, 
order, viz. on MONDAY, the 28th day of August, and five fo! 
lowing days: 


’ | ‘HE Extensive LIBRARY, remarkable for con- 

taining a few beautifully illuminated Missals, and several 
curious MSS.; with unique specimens by Caxton, Winkin de 
Worde, and other pastes of the earliest period—The Chroni- 
cles of Nuremberg, 1493— Froissart, 1525— Holinshead, 1547— 
Cario, Wigorniensis, onl Baker—a rich collection in the depart- 
ments of Antiquity and Topography, including The Museum Flo- 
rentinum, 10 vols. folio, and the works of Bianchini, Muratori, 
Piranesi, (in part,) Vasi, Ortelius, Plott, Stow, Dugdale, Ogilby, 
Copten. tt Dalrymel e, Grose, with Leigh, King, Leycester, 
and others of local interest.— Tvareis, by Stru rays, Tavernier, 
Mandeville,and others more recent—Blean’ 's, Speed's, and other 
maps—numerous histories and memoirs. — Classics, desirable 
rom their scarcity, or esteemed for their notes, from the early 
date of the Nurembe Quintus Curtius, 1496, down to the Foulis 
Publications, comprehending a very complete set of the Lug. 
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e presses of notoriety, with many translations 
of merit—the Lexicons and Dictionaries of Nicod, 
pe and others—Treatises, many of them curious and 
early, on various language: s._— Biblia, Hieronymi, Hutteri, Tyn- 
dal, Barker—Walton’s and other Polyglott, and Books of Com- 
mon Prayer, several of which are in L.—the Wsitiogs of the 
Early Divines—Ecclesiastical Histories, and Theological Con- 
troversies of all Ages and Sects—Works illustrative of the early 
of the Sciences—Heraldic Treatises, original editions ed 
the Poetry, Plays, and ry Lettres of this country, —_ of 
taly, France, and Spain 


On MONDAY, the 4th Septem, will be sold, the Valuable 
PLATE and PLATED ICLES, consisting of massive and 
handsome articles of utility, 
The PAINTINGS, consis Xing of authentic Portraits of Went- 
wer Earl of Strafford, and his Secretary, by Van Dyck—several 
LA Sir Peter Lely and Kneller—a Dance of Children: by Raphael 
enus and Cupid, by Carlo ani; with Specimens of Otho 
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Hay. The whole of the FARMING UTENSILS; several use- 
ful CART HORSES, &c. 
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Friday, and Saturday prior to the sale. 
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TO BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, ARTISTS, ETC. 
porn ened of liberal Education, and of 
Bhepience 2 as a Writer for the Press, is desirous of 

ITERARY E T on a NEWSPAPER, MAGA- 
ZINE, or other Periodical Miscellany. To an Artist, who is 
Preparing for publication Topographical or other Works, the 
Advertiser's services will, it is presumed, be particularly avail- 
able.—Apply by letter, or personally, to C. H., 4, Southampton- 

street, Mornington-crescent, Camden Town. 


DUCATIO“N £0 PARENTS AND 
DIANS. aehor, E HOUSE, BROMPTON, is NOW 
ran ‘-) t pad GENTLEMEN, on a plan combining the 
a gvantages 0 rnal care and attention, with a course of 
Moral, ligious. | General Instruction, preparatory to the 
more advanced pursuits of Classical Literature. A Parisian is 
fectdent in the house for the advantage of the Language. The 
d from the time of entrance), and 
no iatess, Extensive srounds are attached to the house, situate 
in the most part 
For further particulars ~~ references, application may be 
made as above; orto Mr. Hailes. Sookapliee, 168, Piccadilly. All 
Letters by post are requested to be paid. 


GUIDES . for TRAVELLERS. 
y F. COGHLAN. 
London: g "h. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 
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St. Fotersbargh.-0++0++e00+ 8 0| To Boulogne «...sseseeee062 0 
Up the Rhine. -5 0| Tothe Coast of Engiand.. 3 6 
ToP Paris (Seventh, Edition) 4 0| Dittoin Parts,each ......1 0 
To Belgium and Boland. 6 0| French Interpreter........ 10 
Through France ..........6 6| German Interpreter «-....1 0 
Toltaly....... cove +4 0} Custom House Guide.....- 10 
To Brussels... +2 6 [pncrame ofthe Khine....8 0 
To Calais. +2 6| Maps, various,from «.....1 6 





A. H. Baily & Co. “hav ve alw ways on sale a large assortment of 
the most approved Guides, Maps, Interpreters, &c. &c., for all 
parts of the Continent. 
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DWARD DANIELL respectfully to ac- 


uaint all fnew whe love = s ons Reading, that his 
on 


CATALOG haat 837, m: a Gratin applica- 
tion, containing a OM ellaneous Coltection of Useful is. 
second-hand, in geet a condition. and New Works at an 
Extraordinary Re fro ices, among 
which will be be found. valuable. Divinity, ty, Books of Prints, Atlases, 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, and Ce A general in- 
terest and wailiey af 8, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, two 
doors nd-street. 

hee Persons having Libraries to igen of, or any portion 

ror 


may wish to exchange a othe Saee of Mone oe 
will be liberally and and promptly treated with by applying as above, 


Minshieu, | 


Bat. Historia Reipublicarum, many Delphin editions and spe- | 





Y BOOK; or, the ‘ANATOMY of CON: 
DUCT. By "1OHN HENRY. SKELTON, 
et Soke Sat 


2mo. price 6: 
AYER'S SPORTSMANS “DIRECTORY ; : 
or, Park and Gamekeeper’s Companion: ary ning, Ine 
structions for Breeding, Feeding, and Breaking unting, 

Coursing, ergy Fishing, 4 By and Decoys; 

Ere -eding Pheasants, Partridges, Pigeons, Rabbits, &c. &c.; 
also a scription of all kinds of Poaching; how to detect 

Poachers, and to destroy their Works; and upwards of Fifty 

valuable Recipes. 

By JOHN MAYER, Gamekeeper. 5th Edition. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall. & Co. 
WORKS OF THE REV. J. GOLDSMITH. 

This day are published, New and Eeygpoved Editions of the 
poems Grams and Sepedier ementary Books for 
Schools, and Private Educat 

1. (HE BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK, 

consisting of the ide es of 400 Distinguished Men of all 

Ages and Nations, arranged in Lessons for every day in the 

year. With 150 Portraits, 6s. 6d.; without, 5s. 

2. The Geographical Class-Book, consisting of 
rat from Modern Travels, with Engravings, 9s. 
. The Grammar of Geography, 3s. 64. 

a An Abridgment of Ditto, for Junior Classes, 1s, 

5. The Grammar of the Present State of the 

British Empire, 5s. 

. Geographical Copy-Books. Part I, Outlines to 
fill in; II. Projections only. 3s. each. 
. The Same, of larger size, 5s. each. 


8. A Cheap School Atlas, with Preface, of 
Problems, Constructions, &c., 5s. plain; 6s. 6d. coloured. 
9. The Same, of royal size, 10s. and 12s. 


10. A Grammar of British History, English, Wah, 
Scotch, and Irish, with Chapters on the Progress of Arts and 
Manners. illustrated by Engravings, 3s. 6d. 

These Works are thus announced for public information, in 
justice to the Author, the success of whose labours has creat 
unworthy imitations, by which the public are often abused. 
They constitute an integral part of that perfect System of In- 

struction called Interrogative or Intellectual, and in spite of the 
manceuvres of Book-makers, and of Quacks in Education, they 
have for forty years maintained an unprecedented circulation 
in their numberless large editions. With other works of the 
same connexion they have contributed to elevate the country 
to the present high pitch of universal improvement, and raising 
the Studies sae ge ter Roce pe they ae conferr 
tinction on Tu a pros rity | on Seminari 

Printed for Sirk rn Ph ay Re lished by Sherwood, Gilbert, 
& Piper; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
A Lmnpan a Bowe ome pny _Dariagten-emees, 


ARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION INTO 
THE IN TERIOR OF AFI AFRICA, BY THE RIVER 











In the Steam Vessels Quorr ee estas in 1832, 1833, & 1834. 
By MACGREGOR LAIRD and R. A. K. OLDFIELD, 
Surviving Officers of the Right 
2 vols. 8vo. with —_ ane numerous Plates. 


TH B L VOUAC; 
Or, STORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
y W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ * My Life, &e. 3 vols. 
The following will appear in a few days. 


phates WOMEN; 


By T. AYNES TAY ine Esq. 3 vols. 
“ Kindness in inn not their ir eauteous' looks, 
Shall win my love.’ a 


Second Edition, send, with Additions. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. ete TERS fine Portraits, 


F 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIF FE. 


The NEW VOLUME of ‘ T HE STANDARD NOVELS.’ 
With the Magazines on the 3ist inst., complete in one volume, 
peatly bound, and embellished =! 2 Engravings by Great- 
bach, > from ery Ad Cnt rice 6s. 
JAME PHILIP AUGUSTUS’ 
ha the New Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


OOKS TO BE SOLD A BARGAIN! viz. 
Todd's Johnson’ ia Digtions: last edition, half-bound 
russia extra (new), 3 vols ww Geastery Review, with In- 
dexes, complete to the LA, time, balf-bound russia (new), 
53 vols. 13/.—Howell’s State Trials, with Index, complete, half- 
russia (new), 34 vols. A lls. (published at 51/. in boa 
someon, (large fe paper) , Gifford’s, 9 vols. royal 8vo. beards, 3l. 58, 
fell s at Ditto, small paper, 9 vols. boards, 4s. (pub- 
ed at al 6s.)—Hume and Smollett’s England ( “Geholey 8), 
man engravings bound, calf extra, 16 vol ~ 
by Manley Wood (1 (large paper), many engravings, 
extra, 14 vols. 3/. 5s.—Swilt’s Works, by Scott (first edit. 18) 19 
vols. 8vo. boards, 34. 10s., scarce, (published at 9/. 19s. i—Re- 
trospective Review, complete, 16 vols. boards, 3/. 185. a coalk at 
si. 16s.)—Sharpe’s Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, and 
Idler, portraits and engravings, brilliant impressions, 20’ vols. 
bound, calf extra, in 17 vols. 3. 5s.—Berruyer, istoire du Peuple 
de Dieu, &c., fine copy, calf extra, 15 tom. 4to. 
well's Greece, 2 vols. ito. boards, I/. 18s.—D" Ay 4 ‘and. Mant ‘s 
Bible, plates, bound, calf super-extra, cae ti nt's 
Common Prayer, large paper, royal 4to. calf oan G uu 
lished at 3/. 12s. ip parts)—Hansard’s Debates, Session, May 
1819, to the close o 1428 (1819 to 1828), 21 vols. 4d. 4s. 
r volume! (seli at 1d. —_" 6d. each—33l. Is. 6d. !)—Dr. 
rewster'’s Edi n Enc dia, half-bound vesti, new, 
published at 371. 10s. in boards), scarce—Encycloped 
Britannica, last edition (the 6th), with Napier's Sup lement, 
aif-bound russia, extra marble leaves (new), 26/.—Mal loge’ s 
History of Persia, pistes, balf-russia extra, 2 "vols. 4to. 20. 2s. 
(published at 8/. 8s. boards)—Boileau’s Linguist, pnstractions in 
French and German Languages, 2 vols, vo. boards, 14s. 
(published at 26s.)—Evelyn’s ‘Silvs. last vedition, by Hunter, 
plates, 2 vols. 4to. half-morocco, 2/. 5s.—Ross’s last {iy iden 
ae gris yt aper, 2 vols. royal 4to. new cloth 
(pu ished a 
All the above are taithfally « described. and warranted 
ed. Terms, ready money. Postage of letters to be paid. 
Parties a to secure any of eae articles, are respectfully 
requested to apply DIRECT, to J. BaumBy, 24, 
market, corner 0: Pan ton-street. 
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marty, x day, with a! a Map of } of Rou te Pore 
T# HAND-BOOK for T AVELLERS in 
SOUTHERN — NY. 
bn Qfurray. yor 
Of whom may be had, 
The Hand-Book for Travellers in Holland, Bel- 
eon Prussia, and NortTHeRn Germany. 

Tuesda: Isp will ERS at FI rie Ninth Vol. 8vo., 20s. of 
(PHE Di SPATCHES of LD MARSHAL 
the DUKE « of ett amauae KG. 

Durii is various Cam 
Compiled from. Oficial Documents by fears ‘Gol, GURWOOD, 
Esquire to his Grace, as Knight of the Bath 
oe Saray. wo SAN] 
8mo. price Is. 6d. bi 
XERCISES | in in ORTHOGRAPHY. ana COM- 
POSITION, on an entirely a. Fien: containing much 
valuable information on various Su 
By HENRY HOPKINS, Conductor of a School “i eo ham, 
ndon : Snghie. Marshall, & Co. ; and E. C. & W. Osborne, 
Birmingham 











Ton published, 12mo. price 3s. in 


a on ENGLISH POETRY, to the 


Time of Mi STANHOPE BUSBY, 
ittaker & Co. Ave |. 


Just published, in a = wane, price 10s. Bos large paper, 


HE POETICAL “WORKS of RICHARD 
D, the Basd of 8 Seawden 5 comprising BEAUMARIS 
AY, and other Poems. a Memoir of the Author, and a 
rtrait and View of his Reiitence d, by pe: 
to his Royal Highoon the Duke of S: 
London: Whittaker & Co. "Ave| Maria-lane. 








THE MOST ye oe oo ON FLOWERS. 
Cloth, Eb SENTIN silk, 7. aay ak a Ae ant.8s. < 
HE IMENT OF FLOWER 
“In RL . 42. they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares ; 
ch blossom that blooms in their garden bowers 
On its leaves a mystic language 


Keo 12mo. price 4s. i 
EMAR S on DR. WiSkMAN'S LEC. 
TURES on the RULES of FAITH, and on the DOC- 
UNE. of by Bi EUCHA 
ILA TTHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
rinted from the British Magazine.) 
Printed ford. a ci , Bie vington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterios-siace. Pall Mal 





ith a dozen of sweet floral culoured plates, it is p 
the thing for a fair lady’s boudoir.”"— Lit. Gazette. 
arles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


In 1 feap. 8vo. volume, in cloth ‘aD mee ee 
LAND 


GLEANINGS. 
By the Editor of ‘ The Sentiment of Flowers.” 
With Sixty-four beautiful Illustrations. 

“ This is a sweet, pretty volume, _ Fall ev egreoeste miscellaneous 
literature and pleasing anecdotes. Tribes all our Forest 
Trees, and has an cngraving ¢ of each, mingling together history, 

ancy, poetry, and in a manner at once highly pic- 
turesque and instructive. The prints are almost as mameneee 
as the leaves on trees, and very tastefully executed."’— Lit. 

*,* In consequence of numerous applications, Copies 
been Prenared with the etate cmeully coloured after nature, 
bound in morocco elegant, 

Charles Hit, xy Hice-stret 


st published, post 8vo 
HE ciTY of the EAST; and OTHER POEMS. 
By the Author of * India,’ a Poe 

“ This Poem contains several bold and masterly strokes of 
painting. We prefer the songs and shorter pieces ; }; some of them 

are cS ms, and might pass for the bard of Tara’s."’— Lit. Gazette. 
here is no failing off in poetical power. it seems a picture 
of Calcutta, with the outward luxuries and power, ane p the in- 

ward cares and discontents of Anglo- Indians. ’— Spectat: 

“ The tone of voluptuousness and antout that perv ades this 
Poem has the effect of a picture. e see the airy palaces, the 
terraces, the gardens, and oe lavish glories of dazzling piles, 











BUTLER'S Ket ee AND EXERCISES, 


G EOGRAPHICAL and "BIOGRAPHICAL 
x I , EXERCISES, with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, de- 


the late WM, "BUTLER 
And ent ‘by his Son, JOHN OLDING BUTLER. 
at Corner of ~ Paul’ 's ai 
price 7s. 
THE FOUR “GOSPELS, ‘arranged in a Series 
of Tabular Parallels, on a new Princi 
Printed for J. G. & F. Sivingten, St. Pontus Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mal 
Just We ae te 8vo. price 10s. 
VIEW of the EVIDENCE afforded by the 
LIFE and MINISTRY of oF. PETER to the TRUTH 
of the CHRISTIAN REVELAT 
By PHILIP STANHOPE DO D, M.A. 
Restor of Penshurst, yen in eas to the King. 
Printed for J.G. & paneton, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mal 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. been. the La edition, revised and 


FyXCERPTA ex VARIIS ROMANIS POETIS, 
qui in SCHOLIS RARIUS LEGUNT 











Lucretio, Seneca,  Martiale, 
Catullo, Lucano, Juvenale, 
Propertio, V. Flacco, Ausonio, 

Tibullo, 8. Italico, Claudiano. 
Persio, Xe » _— 

lotnlis Illustrata, quas selegit 
Vengant Seat Get atch Poa, ot 
eneun te’ 
Vico dicto alas a eee ote Si 





oN 12mo. pri 3 
comPE DIUM - 7% "RUDIMENTS in 
EOLOGY: conpplning, a Digest of Bishop Butler's 
Raalory an E itoie of Dean Graves on the Penta teuch ; and 
an Analysis By the ishop Heyton an the the Pro; Hrepnecies. 
v. J. 
of Christ’? College, Cambridge ; Sous of Sotby ; Incumbent 
Bow rgh; and Head Master of Hornc rammar 
Printed for J. G. £e Pivinate S SC eon Churchy ard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pal | Mal. , : — 
the same Editor. 


A ee of the "Rudiments of Theology ; con- 
taining a rt Ed of Bishop Tomline’s Elements ; an 
Aneivee of Paley s Evidences ; a Summary of Bishop Pearson 

; and a brief Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 

ety f won Sie 0 Barnet ¢ ish ther with ether mupestenogus 
ew 

2nd edition, enlarged. 12mo. en aa = a 


HOMER’Ss Bag ey WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 

h w. Tet. 
god edit. pent t in ¥ ivel; l, 8V0. price Lore. bound, 
MHPOY TAIAS. The ILIAD of HOMER, 
chiefly from the Text of Heyne, with copious Enciisn 
Norss, ill e G he Man- 
yon and oP te the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic 


3 an we on Points of Classical In- 
=] ont! Im 








ith d his Writi 
By Rev. Wittian "TROLLOPE, MA. 
Of Pembroke College, Cambridge; and formerly ‘ane of the 
Masters of Christ's Hospital. 
Millilterads Hetailtea &- Ce 73. Denese, Wittens & oo: 
fnpkioy & Eh. 5 ate B. Fellowes. pase —— : 


STER 10 8vo. price 6s. in boa 


US and PROPHETIC 
, 5 jy 21 aS in Connexion with 
the numerous Prophecies concernin iom ; in a Series of 
ane F, AS e Old pire ay 4 jeyoy ~ 3 | owes the 
ofa 
et 
~ . 
Woterinn nce AAR tvington, t. Paul's Churchyard, and 


Just ——-., = well aves with Frontispiece ond Vignettes, 
in cloth boards, the 2nd editio 

ERWAN ZABULOE, the LOST C CHURCH 

or, the Church of England not a new Church 

but ancien tolical, and ind: ; 

hurt Nin Handed Yeu before he Reformation oe 

i The volume contains an interesting aspennt ofthe history 

Sirwall after belouped Gerd for even wanted sear 
e orseven 

in ae TRELAWNY COLLINS, MAt 


easiea A. ~ PANT A eit iogton and ite Feliew 0 of Tr Belin College. 








‘aul's Churchyard, and 


ht bly before us.” 
a i. a Prcaley, High Holborn. 
ew 3 ition, wee wy, vO. price 7. 
HE PHYSICIAN'S ADE-MECUM ; or, @ 
MANUAL of the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
PHYSIC ; containing phe Institutions of Medicine, the Symp- 
toms, Causes, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment of Diseases, 
ith a select Collection of Formule. By ROBERT HOOPER, 
M.D. ew Edition, n Coveidorely BTN ed and improved, 
London: Posey Ren shaw ; bear ag ‘& Co. ; 3 Simpkin & Co.; 
erwood & Co.; J. Churchill Hi . Hill; C. Tilt; 
ae er & Son; and A. & C. black. fighley : 


SOUTHEY’S COWPER, VOLUME XIV. 
Latet lished, Vol. XIV., containing the second portion of 
the Odyssey — Homer, beautifully Tag spe! ne" perevings 
r, price xtra, 0} 
PPE a — ‘COMPLETE WORKS of COWPER, 
lodeding bis T TRANSLATIONS, and the WHOLE of his 
CORRESPON 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. L.L.D. Poet Laureate. 
“Men should distrust the coolness of age, in tampering 
with the fervid creations of Meir prime. They should remember 
the fate of Tasso’s Jerusalem. Well and wisely has Mr. Southey 
resolved on including in his edition of Cowper the version of 
omer which that poet executed ‘ in the happiest period of his 
whole life ;\—and discarding the perplexed and enfeebled one 
over which he wearsee his fingers in the hopeless gloom of his 
later years."’"—Quorterly Review, April 1837. 
ndon : Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 

“- Volume XV.,  egntetnng Se remaining portion of Cow- 
per’s Letters, many of which have never been before painted. 
and bis Commentary on Paradi &c., will be published 
by the end of August, i illustrated with a Frontispiece by 
Good ~ ° Vignette or G Goodall: and an Original Portrait of 
Mrs. Ee nson. This Volume completes Sou- 
they’s ee, A orks. 

Mr. Macrone has just issued the following 
NEW AND a ptente * eny WORKS, 
Dedi by pe o the area 
mh Pn 12mo. Se “al 
ONDON A RY If Is. 
By JOHN HOGG, M.D. &c. 
“ A condensation of vast moterials ‘of the highest value.”— Atlas. 


MURRAY’S ‘SUMMER. ‘IN THE PYRENEES.’ 
Second Edition. Crate. 8vo. Plates. 24s. 


GUIZOT’S * EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION.’ 
Translated by Mrs. Colonel Beckwith. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Iv. 

FRANKLIN’S TABLEAUX from ‘CRICHTON.’ 
Twelve exquisite F Plates ed ours Castine. Royal folio. 














THELWALL’S LIFE on CORRESPONDENCE. 
The first beac "ape 12s. 


COOKE’S * HISTORY OF nen 1 
First and Second Volumes. (Volume 3just ready.) 


vil. 

SCHILLER’S ‘BRIDE OF MESSINA,’ 
Translated by George Irvine, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 
Vill. 

BRYDGES’ MORAL AXIOMS —s. THE YOUNG, 
In easy Couplets. — 3s. 6d. boards. 


RUNNYMED e's LETTERS 
To the People and their Representatives. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


x. 
WILLIS'S ‘ PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY,’ 
A new Edition, greatly — 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


STRANG’S * GERMANY. ‘AND THE GEaeans’ 
2 vols. 8vo., — Plates. 24s. cloth. 


THOMSON’S ‘ ITALY ‘AND SWITZERLAND.’ 
1 vol. = “ 10s. 6d. 


FAULKNER'S s LETTERS. to LORD BROUGHAM,’ 
From Franee, ‘eer = Italy. 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


SPAIN. AND THE “SPANISH WAR. °’ 
al 1. - TWELVE MONTHS in the BRITISH LEGION, 1 vol. 
2 The COURT and CAMP of DON CARLOS. 1 vol. 12s. 


> MOVEMENTS of the BRITISH LEGION. li vol. its. ~ 
“The ANDALUSIAN ‘SKETCH BOOK. Twelve coloured 





; John Macrone, St, James’s-square. 





Just published. in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. in boards, the 3rd edit. of 
OG OVIDIAN &, being the Fifth Part 
of the Latainisebes Flomontarsach. 
B OFESSORS JACOBS and DOERING. 
Wit Ey ish Notes and several useful ‘Tables. 
Published by Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Water- 
00-place ; an W. Parker, West Strand. 
Of whom may b be had. d, price 3s. in boards, 

A Latin Syntax, and First Reading Book for 
Beginners; being an Aéeptation of Broeder’s ‘Little Latin 
Grammar’ to the Eton Synt 

“ This is the work of an excellent and thorough scholar, and 
one of the very best books yet published, for its purpose.’ 
British Magazine, 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. oF 36s. sesate, | the phird Edition, 
much teaproved, and by bl of 
new RP 


R. PYE SMITH’S SCRIPTURE TESTI- 
MONY to the MESSIAH; an Inquiry with a View toa 
satisfactory Determination of the practrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures concerning the Person of Chris 
ndon: Jackson & valford d, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
Hetchard & Son, Piccadilly. 


venth Edition, improved (30 Plates and SPO 18s, cloth, 
NSTRUC TIONS to YOUNG SPORTSMEN 
in all that relates to Guns, Shocting, and the Game Laws. 
3y Lieut.-Col. P. H 
“Col. Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his 
. Instructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the 
subject.”"—Blackwood's M 


Also, 8vo., Plates and and Woodcuts, 15s. in bds. 

The Gun; or, a Treatise on the Nature, Principle, 
and Manufacture of the various Doses sions e of Small Fire Arms. 
y WILLIAM GREENE 
“ By far the best work ever aa on athe subject.” 

from Col. Hawker to the Author. 
London: See yg hy Brown, Green, & Longmans. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST, Bay: Not éd., contains :— 

1. Poetesses qreqre Felicia Hemans—2. The‘ Feir- 
Gan-Cree’—3. Lock —% : Life of —_ a Che of College 
Romance. By Edw Ville — 

he Bribed Scholar Ate ee ” Gi rd ‘s ‘hort V it to 

Mor ea—6. Roger gg 4H Lord Guilford—7. By-ways 
Irish. History. Chap. 1. Penal Laws. Chap. Il. Their Effects— 
8. Covernmacat “Pacificators’ for July: the Press and the Police 

9. Gordon's Poems—10. The Remembrance of Youth is a Sigh 
xi. Memoranda from o + Tablets of the Month : Introduction— 
a New Reign—Popish nterterence with the Worship of the 
Church—Lord John Russell and ren | Congervatives— 
Illustrations rs Radical Veracity. a. Gore Jones. 

o. IL, Mr. Patrick -& — ®-3 of Wats O'Connell 

rish Fe e cutions at Armagh—M nnel! 
and Cer a pe Po _. be Coming prection—f'es Fortec ri 

in, \- 
Landon: Frases G3, Edinburgh. ‘Sold by’ all Bookscliers ia 
Town and Country. 


SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED. 
Sn | vol. tome. contninine eperts Seb clessin-avintod. pages, ah 
n lvo 0., CON pining nearly 500 closely-prin 
illustrative Wood vings, price 6s. 6d. bound in peloins 
HE COOK a HOUSEWIFE’S MANUAL: 
A Practical ry of Modern | Domestic Cooke and 
Family Managem 4 f French 
Cookery, and of I Fashionable Calselonere: Prepa: CAL. fe 
Invalids, a Selection of Cheap Dishes, and gumerons usefu 
Miscellaneous Recelnts in the. various Branches of 
Economy. The 6th edition, revised and enlarene. To which is 
added, a Com rehoaie Treatise an Dom RET DODS, Brewing. 
TRESS MARC 
“or the Cle ikum Inn, ‘he Nto onan's. 

*,* The Editors 'd Publishers flatter oats. that in this 
revised edition of * The Cook end Housewife’ rt Mepex’ they 
present the most co! ad the book on Cookery e bath 98 Fe 
gards the smount and the quality. i see information which it 
ed for some months 
after the book was ‘out of i pint, ~~) if if a t once more undergo 

orensh revision ; and an Append ix is added, containing a 
mgrenensive Treat Treatise on Domestic BREWING, written ex- 

aaa for this W: 

" aa Printed gr Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall, 






































STREAM OF HUMAN LIFE. 
id edition, greatly enlarged and improved, price 7s. 
HE ECONOMY of HEALTH ; oF, the 
STREAM of HUMAN LIFE, —y the Cradle t 
Pm. with Reflections, Moral, Ph sical. and IA 
the successive Phases of Human Existence,—the Maladies *o 
which they are liable, and tee! ws ers that may be avo' gee 
By JAMES JOHNSON, M ysician Ext. to the 
By the ae Author, 
2. The Influence of Tropical Climates on actin 
ae yy 5th edition, price 18s. boa 
3. An Essay on Indigestion, or Morbid Sensibility 
of the foe Zs Rowsls, i the Senses of of various Diseases, 
mental and corporea: tion, price 
4. Change of Air; or, the Pursuit c of Health. A 
New Edition, with great ‘Additions, it published. Price 9s. 
5. The Recess: a Tour to the Highlands, 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


INNEFORD’ S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitu tional Debility 

Of Medicines in general use, The re are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 

‘orate the a when impaired by the effects of climate, 
oe use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of outpasive 
peestine in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 

appetite, indigestion, nervous aflections, and general debility. 

‘o elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 22s. each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oriord-stieet, Johnstone, 66, Cornhill; Burfield, 

80, Strand; ana Wrest of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders. agents, Sutton & Co. 
ard; and treet. 








THE ATHENZUM. 





13, Great Marlborough Street, August 18, 1837. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MRS. GORE’S 


In 3 vols. post 8 


STOKESHI 





saw NOVEL. 


L PLACE; 


Or, THE MAN OF BUSINESS. 
By the Authoress of ‘Mrs. Armytage,’ ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ &c, 





THE SPAS OF GERMANY. 


By DR. GRANVILLE, Author of ‘ Travels to St. Petersburgh,’ &c. 


In2 vols. 8vo. with 38 Illustrations. 


“* We recom ii bellishments to our tens of  marepeel of tourists. Dr. Granville has here given us a full description of the Spas of Cormanys of their their medical 
spel of Bweeust hs try their sien 3 3 of the modes of travelling to and from them ; of the cookery, of the charges, of the country, of the people, &c.""—Liter 





By the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ ‘Henrietta Temple,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“Awork which must extend and strengthen the author's already wide and well-established 
fame.”’—Fraser’s Magazine. 





THE CITY OF THE SULTAN; 
Or, DOMESTIC MANNERS of the TURKS. 
By MISS PARDOE, Authoress of ‘ Traits and Traditions of Portugal,’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
with numerous IIlustrations. 


“ These volumes are the work of one who set forth resolute to see, and was not to be daunted 
ces or difficulties. Her capementes are curious and interesting, and are most agree- 
presented to the public.’’— Athenaeum 


HUMAN LIFE. 
By the Author of ‘Tremaine’ and ‘De Vere.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ai act dalightta} work, abounding, like * Tr: ine,’ in beautiful descriptions, and ee Pe 
pt Streng and lively pictures of hamen character in the different varieties of 








T H E H US S A R. 
By the Author of ‘The Subaltern,’ ‘ The Chelsea Pensioner,’&c. 2nd Edit. 2vols. post 8vo, 


“ This book will be read with all the intevest which attaches to a work of the kind from se 
eminent a writer as Mr. Gleig.”"—Messenger 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S NARRATIVE of a 
VOYAGE among the COLONIES of WESTERN AFRICA, 
And of a CAMPAIGN in KAFFIRLAND, in 1836. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Plates, by Major C. C. MICHELL, K.H. 
“A most interesting account of the Colonies of Africa.""—John Bull. 


T H E., PEER E § §, 
A BIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL. 


Edited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“* This is traordinarily clever book. The writer introduces us, in the course of hi 
an extraordinarily clever e er e Of Wale ai 











terenting volumes, § to the private lives of Fox, a seneen. » Grey, the 
of that ra.”’—Dispat: 








TRAVELS in CIRCASSIA, KRIM TARTARY, &c. in 1836-7. 


Including a Steam Voyage down the Danube. 
By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations. 
“ We are delighted with this work, and yet we do not know whether to say it is more interesting or more important.""—Liierary Gasette. 





CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, SNARLEY YOW; 


Or, THE 


DOG FIEND. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ Not inferior to any of Captain Marryat’s previgns works, ‘Peter Simple’ alone excepted. It is grotesque and humorous from beginning to end.”’ 


“ This is a work in a completely new style, and 


of character and spirit it is. The dash of historic 


'—Athenaum. 
aracter gives great effect to the wild and animated narrative.” —Literary Gasetie. 





WANDERINGS IN GREECE. 
By GEORGE COCHRANE, Esq. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of the King and Queen of Greece, and numerous other 
ene 


“This work minise , and fe 
the actual con x, zy apeen ing & de 2 d political aspect of for the, a kB ay oh 2 


TRAVELS in PALESTINE and SYRIA. 
By GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with new Maps and Plans. 21s. 
“No one had previously attempted ¢ the task which Mr. Robinson has here e 


no performance of of = a= e desirable or advantageous to the public than the = 


A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 


Dedicated to Lady Chatterton. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


=e These vel pao — =a calculated to be jo valnahie travelling guides to whoever may visit the 











THE WAR IN SPAIN. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Admiral Napier and General Evans, 
MEMOIRS OF COL. CHARLES SHAW, K.C.T.S. 
Late Brig.-Gen. Spanish Auxiliary Legion. Written by HIMSELF. 


And comprising a NARRATIVE of the WAR in PORTUGAL and SPAIN, from its Commence- 
iment in 1831 to the Dissolu tion of the British Legion in June, 1837. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S OPINIONS 
ON POLITICS, THEOLOGY, LAW, SCIENCE, EDUCATION, LITERATURE, &c.; 
WITH MEMOIRS OF HIS LORDSHIP'S LIFE. 
In 1 very thick and closely-printed volume, 12s. bound. 


is volume is calculated to be of infinite service, by teaching its readers to think, and think 
ies , on all the great political questions of the day.""—Sun. 


MR. THOMAS CAMPBELL’S LETTERS FROM 
THE SOUTH. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with 11 Plates of Scenery, &c. 31s. 6d. bound. 
“ A most remarkable and interesting work.""—John Bull. 











rice 7s. 6d. with Engravings of Arms, & 


MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY ; 


PART XIV. 
Two more Parts will complete the Work, which will comprise a Biographical and Genealogical Account of all the Eminent Families in the Kingdom, and upwards of One Hundred 
published, 


Thousand Individuals connected with them. Also, just 


Part V. price 4s.6d, of the Small Paper Edition of the same Work, to be also completed in 16 Monthly Parts. 





Ina few days, 
MRS. 8S. C. HALL’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


UNCLE 


HOR A C E. 


By the Authoress of ‘ Sketches of Irish Character,’ ‘ The Buccaneer,’ &c. 





London ; Jauzs Houass, 4, Took’s Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the AT’ UM OFFICE, 3. Catherine-street, lionx Francis; andsold by all Book- 
ne a inrs. Ball & Brediuve, Bdunbudgh? for Lantawoc), Cummaicg, Dublin. 


Newsvenders.—Agents ; forScoT.anD, Messrs. 
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